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HE International Silk Exposition just closed 
an extraordinary run of twelve days at the 
Grand Central Palace. It is estimated that there 
were close on to 20,000 paid 
The International admissions a-day. It occu- 
Silk pied three floors.. Howard 
Exposition Greenley, president of- the 
Architectural League, had 
charge of. the arrangements, and- naturally 
brought to bear upon the subject the sympathetic 
influence of the decorator with the result that 
while the upholstery trade was not represented 
(with the exception of a few firms like Cheney 
Bros., Schwarzenbach-Huber & Co. and Sidney 
Blumenthal & Co.), the industry as a whole, espe- 
cially the drapery branch of it, was stimulated to 
a tremendous degree by the environment schemes 

which were carried out in every section. 
It is estimated that the cost of the Exposition 
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totaled $1,500,000, and while it was essentially a 
dress silk show, there could not have been a more 
lavish display of materials shown, even if it was 
put on by the drapery trade. 

The official program of the Exposition states 
that seven miles of fabrics were used to produce 
canopies and draperies. 


The following are some interesting statistics 
regarding the importation of raw silk and the 
manufacture of silk fabrics in this country: 

It is estimated that the quantity of: raw silk 
entering the United States in the full year 1922 
exceeds by 25 per cent. that of the former high 
record year, 1921; if so, this would bring the 
1922 total to 56,000,000 pounds against 28,000,- 
000 in 1913, and 45,000,000 pounds in.1919, when 
the silk factories of the country turned out 
$688,000,000 worth of silk goods against $254,- 
000,000 in 1914, and $107,000,000 in 1900. The 
total value of the silk goods manufacttired in the 
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United States in 1919 was six times as great as 
that of 1900. 

These values of the silk goods turned out by 
the factories of the country are those at the fac- 
tory, and by no means represent the sums paid 
by the consuming public, according to the Na- 
tional City Bank. Over $1,500,000,000 worth of 
silk manufactures .were Solé, in. the United States 
in 1922. agian» dead: 

These statistics also show jhat we are :oday 
importing 80 per cent. of*the*raw silk of the 
world, and using practically all of it. .” 

Silk goods produced in the factories of the 
United States now go to over sixty countries and 
colonies, including considerable quantities sent to 
the countries from which we draw our raw silk, 
China and Japan. 


is ALL re-organizations, wholesale and retail 
the things that appear obvious to us are the 
sales promotion or production departments. 
When it comes to book- 
Modern Bookkeeping keeping, we pay little at- 
and Accounting tention to the subject. 
Methods Of course, there are 
live bookkeepers — some 
of them auditors, some credit experts, some finan- 
ciers, but the average bookkeeper is never stimu- 
lated to an improvement of his methods the same 
as the mill man and the salesman, who has the 
pressure of competition always pushing him on. 
Today we have bookkeeping machines on the 
market, but they are not generally used. We 
know of one firm that has eight machines for 
billing that take care of all the bills and state- 
ments of 18,000 customers every month, and 
eight girls do the work. That’s something of a 
job. We noticed recently in the bookkeeping 
department of a New York firm, a machine that 
not only moistens the flap, encloses the letter and 
stamps the mail, but was furnished with a meter- 
action that does away with the use of stamps 
altogether, saving where a firm has a consider- 
able loss through petty pilfering and negligence. 
Stroheim & Romann employ an excellent 
system in their bookkeeping department for the 
preservation of stock records. The equipment 
consists of six cabinets each containing twenty- 
four drawers, and each drawer containing 71 
cardholders made of buff linen ledger paper. On 
the bottom of each cardholder is a strip of fiber- 
loid which preserves the card in its constant 
handling. These cards are, of course, numbered 
and indexed and when the drawer is pulled out, 
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each one of the 71 cards discloses at the bottom, 
the character of its contents. 

This of itself is a great time-saver because 
in the card system one has to hunt for a subject 
and the handling of cards soon mutilates them. 

Stroheim & Romann use this installation for 
stock records. The card shows the name of the 
manufacturer, description of goods, when or- 
dered, when shipped, the amount, when invoiced. 
There is room also for promise of delivery and 
for general description—color, quality, etc. 

When an order is received from a firm it 
goes to this file. After the order is filled, this 
record also goes on a flap of the card so that the 


system involves a complete history of every 
transaction. 


W°* HAVE noticed the tremendous demand for 
draperies in stage settings. There are two 
reasons. One is that the cdést of transportation 

of the old-fashioned scen- 
Stage Decoration by ery in tremendous frames 
Means of Lighting can be avoided by using 
and Draperies draperies; the other is 

the increasing of lighting 
effects. At a recent meeting of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society, Mr. Rothafel, director of 
the Capitol Theatre, made this statement. 

He said: “I am now building a new theatre. 
I am not ready to announce exactly where, but 
there isn’t going to be a bit of plastered ornamen- 
tation in the enffre house. It will be egg-shaped, 
no balconies and all the decorative effects are to 
be produced by lighting. There will be a wains- 
coting and everything is to be lighted to create 
emotion.” 

We quote from Mr. Rothafel: 

“We use in our theatre only four colors— 
red, blue, amber and green. We seldom use 
what is known as white light, which is a naked 
light. We haven’t any scenery. We simply have 
draperies. We don’t believe in scenery. We 
paint our scenes with colored light. For instance, 
to create a mood for the interpretation of a scarf 
dance, we use against a back fabric, various 
lights, front lights and overheads. From the 
front, diffusing light and on top of that we sneak 
in a little bit of red and imagine we are seeking 
the fringe of the setting sun. We get merges of 
red and yellow. Sometimes a_ stereopticon 


throws rays of light in a way to suggest rippling 
water.” 

In this new theatre, lighting and draping will 
be as indispensable as orchestration. 
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VER since merchandising began, in the twi- 
light of barter and trade, good will has been 
recognized as a valuable asset. We are familiar 
with the good will attaching to many justly cele- 
brated products of bygone ages. The Damascus 
blade, the tapestries of the Gobelins, the violins 
of Cremona attained reputations which are un- 
impaired by the passing of centuries. 

We are familiar, too, with the high state of 
development attained by various arts, profes- 
sions and industries at different periods. We are 
aware of the influence of their good will. In 
industry, this tendency to excel and by good will 
to pyramid success has been largely responsible 
for the establishment and main- 
tenance of great centers of 
certain industries in various 
parts of the world. 

Even in the present day, 
when diversity in industry is 
hastened into such a rapid pace 
by the stupendous development 
of communication, of transpor- 
tation, and of finance, we still 
think of certain cities in terms 
of good will represented by 
their excellence in the manu- 
facture of certain products. We 
think of the development of 
their great divisions of labor, 
making possible the maintenance of such super- 
iority. Sheffield for its cutlery, Leeds for its 
textiles, Delft for its pottery, Amsterdam for its 
diamond cutting, Belfast for its linens, Venice 
for its glass, Sevres for its porcelain, Lille for its 
machinery, Paris for its fashions, and so on 
through a long list of cities and towns in every 
part of the world, and especially in our own 
country. All these developments grew primarily 
out of some special service to mankind and then 
out of mankind’s recognition of the superiority 
of such service. This recognition is spoken of 
broadly as good will. More than a century ago, 
Lord Eldon defined good will as “the probability 


The substance of an address by Earl D. Babst, president of the American Sugar Refining Co., 
before the Fourteenth Annual Convention of American Specialty Manufacturers Association. 


The effort of the man- 
ufacturer to win the 
good will of the public 
under trade marks and 
trade names and by 
truth telling advertis- 
ing should be hailed as 
the highest and finest 
form of competition. 


that the old customers will resort to the old 
place.” Good will in the simple terms of Ameri- 
can business is “Good reputation.” 

Good will, as a balance sheet asset, came in 
for a great deal of discussion in American finance 
some years ago, when stockholders gave it very 
definite recognition as a capital asset, doubtingly 
referred to as “watered stock.” In many in- 
stances, however, so great was the good will of 
the article produced that the profits which ac- 
cumulated as the result of repeated returns of 
satisfied customers “squeezed out the water.” 
Many of these “watered stocks” are now desired 
by the public at a price many times the value of 
the stock originally represented 
by the visible assets. 

In other words, the item of 
good will has come to have a 
value greater than the manu- 
facturing properties. All the 
buildings of the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company might burn to- 
night, and the presses be de- 
stroyed, yet the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and the Ladies’ Home 
Journal would still be among 
the great magazine properties 
of the world. The plants of 
Colgate & Company might dis- 
appear through fire, flood, or 
earthquake, but Colgate’s Soap would continue, 
and probably the famous trade name would be 
more valuable than before. The same may be 
said with equal truth of hundreds more. Trade 
marks and trade names are the stepping stones 
of the returning patronage of customers to the 
old place. National advertising educates and 
invites the vast multitude of buyers to return to 
the old place and so crowns and completes the 
economic cycle of manufacture and of merchan- 
dising. 

In these general remarks we have referred 
to the origin of good will, to the reaction of 
industrial centers to good will, to the extension of 






















good will by the development of communication, 
of transportation, and of finance, to the recogni- 
tion and proof of the value of good will as a 
capital asset, and also have given a hint of trade 
marks, trade names and national advertising. 














These topics have an interesting history and reach 
into the fundamentals of our business life. 

Let us now examine briefly but more inti- 
mately the subject of trade marks, trade names, 
and national advertising. All business is built on 
service, primarily as a necessity and secondarily 
There were times in 
the past when mercantile service approached 


as a convenience or luxury. 


monopoly, and so was thought to be superior to 
the influence of good will. This view we now 
know was erroneous. That period in our indus- 
trial and mercantile history seemingly is over, 
not only for financial and social reasons, but for 
the economic one that our market grows faster 
than the unit. Competition fairly 


blooms in a rapidly expanding market. 


industrial 





Aside from all social and legal considera- 
tions it would be quite unlikely that any single 
industrial unit, not itself quasi-public, could 
At least, no 
industrial unit has done so, in such key industries 
as flour, meat, oil, coal, and steel. The 
Ford development possibly comes nearer to be- 
ing an exception than any other instance in our 
As the market expands the 
percentage of business of any one company usu- 


expand as rapidly as our market. 


sugar, 








mercantile history. 














ally declines. Various reasons contribute to this 








result, but we shall emphasize the fact that for- 








merly dominant industrials lacked appreciation of 
the value of trade 





marks, trade names, and 








national advertising as creators of good will. 





You need no catalogue of names to recall 
within the last 15 or 20 
years that big units of business have begun to 
increase and to buttress their good will by adopt- 








that it has been only 























ing trade marks and by putting national advertis- 
ing behind them. In the eleven years from 1870 
to 1881 there were only 8,190 applications to the 
Patent Office for trade mark registration, while in 
the single year 1921 there were 15,424 such 
applications. The point is also illustrated by the 
greater importance formerly given to patents. 
A patent was greatly desired because it was a 
monopoly. 












































Now, the futility of patent monopoly, 











as of any other monopoly, as a basis of perma- 








nent merchandising success is generally recog- 
In fact, we, as business men, know that 
a patent is generally a passport to trouble, as, 








nized. 
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indeed, are all attempts to monopolize in mer- 
chandising. Mercantile success, ancient and 
modern, rests on service, on good will, on the 
return of old customers to the old stand, openly, 
freely, and with satisfaction. 

Modern business, no matter how small or 
how large, knows that there is only one thing 
that really counts and that is service. The manu- 
facturer who is willing to trust the consumer by 
putting a trade name, or a trade mark, on his 
article and then proclaim it from the houseteps 
has pledged himself to quality, truth, and value. 

Once the manufacturer cross the Rubicon 
of national advertising he cannot shirk or re- 
pudiate his pledge, for in his brand he has pro- 
vided the consumer also with the means of rejec- 
tion. Thus is provided an opportunity to work 
the destruction of any manufacturer who falls 
short or shirks on quality, truth, or value. That 
the public realizes the protection it has in such 
competitive development is conclusively shown 
by its firm rejection of the doubtful depths of 
bin and barrel and by its steadily increasing 
acceptance of the trade mark package products 
of our food manufacturers, and by the ever 
increasing number of advertised trade name 
articles of our daily life. 

The effort of the manufacturer to win the 
good will of the public under. trade marks and 
trade names and by truth telling advertising 
should be hailed as the highest and finest form 
of competition. The public, is. made. the final, 
arbiter. To put the means of acceptance or of 
rejection into the hands of the consumer and to 
abide by his free choice is a recent advance,, 
wrought under our very eyes, so openly, yet: so 
gradually, that we have hardly sensed its great 
significance. It is an earnest and sincere effort 
for an enduring good will. It is the high aim 
and ideal of this great association of American 
manufacturers. It is-one of the most powerful: 
of today’s answers to the old abuses of monopoly. 
It is today’s pledge to fair trading, fair pace: full 
weight, honest label, and full. value. 





THE WAVERLY TEXTILE CO. 
co QO. Huson, formerly with Claflins, Inc., 
is now operating under the name of the 
Waverly Textile Company, converting and job- 
bing. drapery’ fabrics. The Waverly Textile 


Company have located their offices and sales- 
rooms in the building at 3 West 29th Street, 
New York.. 
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LOUNGE IN THE SELWYN THEATRE, CHICAGO 


The furniture in this beautiful playhouse and in the Harris Theatre adjoining was supplied by the Orsenigo 
Co., Inc. See text on page 67. 
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Interior Decorator 











THEATRE LOUNGE IN THE SPIRIT THE ITALIAN 
RENAISSANCE 


See text on opposite page. 
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Hallways in the Harris and Selwyn Theatres, Chicago. 


(LEE SIE ES a 
These theatres are architecturally identical but are 


furnished and decorated in different periods. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL 


E HAVE grown used to good taste in thea- 

tre decorating. It is a long time since any 
manager has put up a building whose interiors 
were ornamented in the gilt stucco and red plush 
fashion. Nowadays every manager realizes the 
improvement in the public taste, and knows 
enough to place the decoration of his theatre in 
the hands of 


THEA PAE S 


styles of decoration. They show also the re- 
straint which the decorators have used, and the 
excellence of their taste in the selection of furni- 
ture for these two passage-ways, which might 
easily have become over-crowded, or have be- 

come backgrounds for inappropriate pieces. 
On page 65 we show the lounge of the Sel- 
wyn Theatre; 





competent men. 

However, 
we seldom 
have seen two 
theatres in 
which period 
have 
been adapted 
with greater 
success than in 
the Selwyn 
and the Harris 
Theatres of 
Chicago, which 
have recently 
been com- 
pleted. 

These two 
theatres stand 
side by side; 
they are architecturally identical; but one, the 
Selwyn, is decorated in the spirit of the Georgian 
period, while the other, the Harris, is in the spirit 
of the Italian Renaissance. 

The illustrations at the top of this page 
show the difference in atmospheres created under 
the same architectural conditions by different 


styles 





Smoking room in the Harris Theatre. 


on page 66 the 
lounge of the 
Harris Thea- 
tre. We doubt 
if it is possible 
to find rooms 
of this charac- 
ter decorated 
in any period 
in which the 
arrangement 
of the pieces is 
better conceiv- 
ed for bringing 
out the true 
atmosphere of 
the rooms. 

All the fur- 
niture in these 
theatres came 

It is interesting to 


from the Orsenigo Co., Inc. 
note that none of these are special pieces, but are 
from the Orsenigo Company’s regular stock. 
The fabrics used in the Selwyn Theatre are 
mostly from Johnson & Faulkner, while all of 
those in the Harris Theatre are from Stroheim 
& Romann. 





MORSE AND SPRINKLE REMOVE. 

Mo & SPRINKLE have moved their sales- 

rooms from lower Fourth Avenue to 305 
Fifth Avenue, corner 3lst Street. Their new 
quarters are artistically decorated in old ivory 
and blue. The main salesroom is divided into 
two parts for the convenience of visiting buyers. 

The reason for taking quarters in this dis- 
trict is easily explained in the marked changes in 
the character of the line of lace draperies that 
they are now producing under the “Mayflower” 
trademark. While their entire showing is dis- 
tinctly moderately priced, there is a range of 
patterns in each style of curtains that will meet 
the demands of many classes of trade including 
the interior decorator. Among the innovations 
which are now being shown, is a combination 
novelty curtain with drawn work and insertion 
made up with a deep ruffle, lace edged at the bot- 
tom only. The value of this curtain is immedi- 
ately apparent when it is hung flat and straight 
at the window. They are also showing a good 
range of patterns in which black thread used both 
in the hemstitching and on the fringe, gives a 
pleasing contrast. Another distinct innovation is 
a two-tone curtain with pure silk woven edging, 
contrasting with the cotton of the curtain. Rich- 
elieu curtains, an open mesh cord fabric, is 
unique in the simple decorative motif that is 
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interwoven by hand. It is at once apparent to 
one perusing their wide range of patterns, that 
the fabric quality of the curtains is of a superior 
grade throughout the entire line. 





JOHN BOYLE & CO.’S LINE. 
i THE 1923 sample books just received from 
John Boyle & Co., there are a number of new 
color effects in their awning stripes, many of 
which will appeal to decorators strongly. 

In the manufacture of awning material, the 
range of colorings is necessarily limited to such 
colors as the maker can guarantee against run- 
ning, but there are many surprises in the Boyle 
line both in their painted as well as woven stripes. 
For instance, canary yellow is effectively inter- 
woven with green and white, most pleasingly. 
Another unusual effect is made up of coffee 
brown in solid stripes and interwoven with white 
and embellished with fine brilliant red _ lines. 
There are also many other combinations that 
“sweeten” the line of woven fabrics so that it is 
not now necessary for the buyer to take only the 
well known staple colors. Many brilliant tones 
are included in their Gulf Stream painted line, 
among which are orange tinted on white, red and 
gray, also blue and gray, red and black, gray and 
black, green and tan, and green and gray on a 
white base. Single color stripes on a white 

_ ground that are unusual, are turkey red 
_on white, brick red on tan, black on 
s gray, old blue on white, together with a 
large number of other color combinations 
i which seemingly make it unnecessary, 
partially at least, for interior decorators 
to have special color combinations paint- 
ed to order. 


CAPITOL UPHOLSTERY CO. IN 
NEW QUARTERS. 

i eenterr gal: is made by the Capi- 
tol. Upholstery Company; New 
s York, that they have removed their fac- 
tory to 479 First Avenue. I. Spanierman 
# and M. Ginsberg,. partners in this com- 
pany, have been engaged in the manufac- 
turing of fine overstuffed furniture and 
_ bedding for twenty years. 

F The office and showrooms remain 
at 932 Second Avenue. 





e Brightly colored wall paper panels used to 
~ | off-set the dead white of the wood trim and 
the dark wood of the furniture. 








This and the illustration below are examples of typical mohair weaves. 


MOHAIR, THE MOST DURABLE OF FABRICS 


NE of the questions frequently asked in 
reference to upholstery fabrics is, “What is 
the most durable fabric for furniture coverings ?” 
This question is not easy for a salesman to 
answer because comparative durability can only 
be determined between specific fabrics with a full 
knowledge of the conditions under which they 
are to be used. It is a common belief that wool 
wears longer than cotton, and mohair longer than 
wool or silk but this belief is based largely on 
supposition and is not the result of test. 

As a matter of fact, it is difficult to deter- 
mine durability by artificial tests. Wear, which 
literally breaks down and destroys the fibres of 
a fabric is of two kinds—strain and friction and 
there is no way that these destructive factors can 
be artificially applied in exactly the same ratio 
that occurs in ordinary use. 


The tensile strength of various fibres which 





constitutes their resistance to strain is determined 
by artificial test to be about as follows: 


Human hair (basis of test)............. 100. 
WROE. UikicV ipod eaehs Cheese erene 62.3 to 224. 
Nk ee lac Heck eee er cad oe eis 136.2 
PUUNGE Fi 5 5d Senda CA Sek ekO Re OLE a et 358.5 
Cottoth (Have) oc <6 6oocescunhesiens 221.8 
Breaking Strain, 27-inch Test. 
See Ge oo foe eeee breaks at 40 ounces 
ERS ee apne 5 “2D - 
yp EE ee ne ee " peli | “ 
American cotton ....... ” o ao e 
Artificial silke. 5 66 005.0% - ae | f 
WeOretns 6s kpc vax cess " o- 196-5.“ 


Friction produces wear in proportion to the 
protective quality of the surface of a fibre. Cot- 
ton has little natural protection and the surface is 
speedily worn by friction. Wool strands possess 


‘a quill-like outer surface of small scales which 


offer resistance to wear while hair fibres having 
harder scales present the greatest resistance. 
Tests explain, to a certain degree, why a 
(Continued on page 107.) 
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PLANS FOR 1923 MERCHANDISE FAIR. 


y iggwe plans recently announced in connection 
with the National Merchandise Fair to be 
held this year in the Grand Central Palace, July 
23 to August 3, indicate that the next Fair will 
be one of greater magnitude but of shorter dura- 
tion than the one held last year. 

The Fair, while still under the control of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, will be 
under a new corporation which will be known as 
the National Merchandise Fair, Inc., having the 
following officers and directors: 

President, Jesse I. Straus; vice president, Ira 
M. Younker; secretary-treasurer, Lew Hahn; 
directors, Franklin Simon, Samuel Mundheim, 
Andrew M. Cooper, Fred Lazurus, Jr., and Isaac 
Lande, 

In preparing the plans for the second Fair 
there have been frequent consultations with mer- 
chandise managers, manufacturers, wholesalers, 
advertising men and salesmen, in order that the 
lessons learned in connection with the first ven- 
ture may be used to advantage in the formation 
of plans for future events. 

At the Grand Central Palace last year there 
were more than 600 exhibits and 25,000 buyers 
from all over the United States were registered 


in attendance together with buyers from Canada, 
Great Britain, Japan, China, Australia, Egypt, 
India, South America and the Philippine Islands. 

The arrangement of the booths this year is 
to be changed so that while retaining all of the 
qualities of exhibition booths, as last year, they 
will also offer some privacy for the convenience 
of buyers. 

It is the ambition of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association to make the Fair a great 
national market event and with their present 
plans it is certain that this year’s Fair will go 
far toward making this ambition an accomplish- 
ment. 





LOUIS KLEPPER IN NEW QUARTERS. 

go new quarters of Louis Klepper at 113 East 

18th Street, New York, are an indication of 
the rapid progress this concern is making as 
jobbers of upholstery fabrics and supplies. In 
addition to the entire floor now occupied, the 
second floor is to be taken over within the very 
near future, so as to permit the carrying of a full 
line of trimmings. With the present complete 


‘stock of upholstery fabrics of all decriptions, this 


concern is fully equipped to render a complete 
service to their customers. 


A magnificent display of fabrics from F. A. Foster & Co., Inc., arranged by Mr. Weisgerber for Lord & 





Taylor’s window. 











One of the glories of the Silk Exposition, showing silks everywhere as if poured out by a lavish Fortunatus, 
The show covered three divisions of the industry—production, distribution and consumption, and included an 
historical display of priceless fabrics and garments gathered from the prize collections of the world. 


THE ALL-NATIONS SILK SHOW 


T IS absurd to try to pack into one short 
story all the glories that were seen at the 
International Silk Exposition at the Grand Central 
Palace. But that was only one of the absurdities 
about this show. To think that the United States, 
which produces no raw silk, in which the silk 
industry is a mere babe in comparison to its 
history in some other nations of the world, should 
now be the foremost manufacturer and in a posi- 
tion to act as hostess in the biggest All-Nations 
Silk Show ever held—that in itself is an absurdity, 
one of those glorious absurdities that mark 
America’s growth. 

But boasting is out of place in talking about 
silk, because silk is an aristocrat, and your true 
aristocrat never boasts. Silk spoke for itself at 
the Grand Central Palace and, to borrow a phrase 
from Ralph Waldo Emerson, if eyes were made 


for seeing then silk is its own excuse for being! 
Seven miles of silk, draped on walls and stair- 
cases and wound on the pillars of the great build- 
ing, spoke to the beholder, and those who know 
how marvellously this fabric takes every sort of 
brilliant dye can imagine what an Arabian Nights 
vision it made. Not to mention the individual 
booths of the 150 exhibitors, who for many 
months strove, in the greatest secrecy, each to 
make his display more beautiful than the others. 

There were two horns to this show, beauty 
and utility. It covered three divisions of the in- 
dustry — production, distribution, consumption. 
The visitor with a scientific turn of mind could, by 
spending a few hours on the second floor of the 
Palace, go away master of every detail of seri- 
culture and the uses of silk, from the instant the 
moth hatches out the egg of the silkworm to when 
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the finished product clothes a girl’s pretty shoul- 
ders or her twinkling toes. And speaking of toes, 
an interesting feature was the chorus machine, 
which is what an irreverent person named the 
ingenious contrivance whereby, on a row of high- 
kicking aluminum limbs, the final drying of silk 
stockings is done. 

But let us begin at the beginning. The show 
was in full swing, and we entered at the great 
door from Lexington Avenue, stepped from the 
drab New York winter into Persia, China, Japan, 
rolled into one. Before us rose a great stairway, 
built in for the occasion. The booths of a score 
of exhibitors were before us, but it was all one 
harmonious picture, for Charles H. Green, the 
managing director, seeing the show as a pageant 
that must have no jarring note, selected Howard 
Greenley to act as architect-and art director, and 
no booth design that wouldn’t fit into the scheme 
was accepted by him. 

Just to give a notion of the trouble lavished 
by the exhibitors on their various displays, let us 
consider that of Cheney Brothers, one of the 
greatest and oldest of American silk houses. It 
was a reproduction of the Bal du Grand Prix in 
Paris last year,-the picture arranged by George 
Bardier, the French designer, the gowns worn by 
the waxen figures made.by Madame Pulliche, the 








One of the four sections of Cheney Brothers exhibit, 

which included The Grand Stairway, Baroque Room, 

Gallerie Francaise, Print Room, and an allegory called 

“Silken Magnificence,” designed by Leo Lentelli, one 
of America’s most famous sculptors. 
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dressmaker. The Van Raalte booth was a theater, 
and the sights seen on that mimic stage were 
not confined to the stockings Van Raalte makes. 
In some of the booths skilled dressmakers draped 
living figures with silks, showing gowns in the 
creating, and, of course, there were lots of charm- 
ing mannikins tapping about on their high heels in 
the charmingest of silken ball gowns, and after- 
noon frocks, and saucy ribbon hats and bags, and 
tilted parasols, and all the rest. 

Everywhere there were silks, silks, as if 
poured out by a lavish Fortunatus. Silks in every 
one of the hundred vivid colors of the coming 
season. Rich silk that “stands alone,” and the 
filmy silk that the belle’s undies are made of. 
Brocades, batiks, and ribbons, ribbons galore. 
For this is to be a ribbon year, and the ribbon 
committee saw to it that the display of ribbon 
hats, ribbon bags, ribbon negligees, made and in 
the making, was so complete that any girl who 
s.udied it was able, if she had fairly clever fin- 
gers, to go away and practically dress herself in 
a few yards of ribbon! 

Now to the historical section. Meet, if you 
please, the Chinese goddess Yuan Fei, looking 
very modern, the ancient flapper, with unmistak- 
able side drapes on her gorgeous blue and red 
embroidered silk robes, with a high headdress 
and pointed yellow shoes. She was only a doll, 
height two feet two inches, but her costume is 
an exact copy of Yuan Fei’s habilliments in an 
ancient Chinese print. Near her was Buddha, 
wearing a gold halo and a few other things, and 
next him the Chinese Prince who in 192 B. C., 
travelling to Japan to marry its Empress, carried 
thither in his cap the eggs of the silkworm, and 
started the industry in Nippon. Both these gentle- 
men hit the eye with a rainbow effect, which is 
however entirely true to history. 

These dolls—there were twenty-six of them 
—wore the costumes of many centuries, and were 
meant to typify the time in each when silk culture 
reached its highest. Thais, the Egyptian court- 
esan, a regular doll vamp with a naughty gleam in 
her eye, was quite ravishing in a robe embroidered 
after the design on the silk that wraps her sup- 
posed mummy, in the Guimet Museum in Paris. 
Then there was a Chinese dancer, an ancient 
Turkish woman in bloomers, a Hungarian noble- 
man of the 16th Century, a Guatemalan woman, a 
Sicilian weaving girl, an American belle of Civil 
War times. Henry of Navarre was there in 


black and gold brocade, with his plumes, and his 
mistress, La Fosse, in lavender brocade with fur, 
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Une of the many beautilul booths in which the central 
figure was a lady garbed in Penikees silks in Fashion’s 
latest idea and enshrined in a bower of Carl Schoen 


Silk Corp.’s silks. 





and the long pointed bodice and little cap of their 
times. Nell Gwynne, Roger I of Sicily, Marco 
Polo, the explorer, Queen Elisabeth, Martha 
Washington—they made an impressive group, 
and Miss Christine Chaplin of New York, who 
designed the costumes, and Madame Gisela 
Bennati of Chicago, who made them, were very 
faithful to history. 

In the historical exhibit could be seen the 
jacquard loom, that weird almost-alive loom with 
its complicated system of punched cards which, 
working somewhat on the principle of a piano 
player, lifting the threads of the warp, weaves 
intricate brocade patterns. China contributed to 
this part of the show a number of priceless old 
costumes, among them a ceremonial bridal dress, 
and a lot of historical embroideries and art pieces, 
all of them selected at a recent exposition in 
Shanghai. 

Reeling girls from China, Japan and Italy 
were on the third floor in the costumes of their 
countries and occupation, deftly showing how the 
raw silk is unwound from the cocoons. They 
showed, too, how the cut threads of cocoons from 
which moths have escaped, the “waste” of the 
industry, is prepared for making spun silk. Two 
of the reeling girls from Japan, the Misses Yeki 
Okazaki and Iyo Sato, are instructors of some 
reputation in one of the sericulture schools. The 
Japanese delegation, by the way, brought with 
them one of their new Minoriwakas reeling ma- 
chines by. which one girl operates ten ends instead 
of three or four as by the old process. 

Of course there were many social events in 
connection with the show. The most important 
was Embassy Night, February 3, preceding the 
general opening on the following Monday. After 
the dinner of the Silk Association of America, 
at the Hotel Astor, the guests proceeded to the 
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Grand Central Palace for a first view of the ex- 
position. The public was admitted—tickets that 
night being $5. 

The title “Embassy Night” was quite justi- 
fied, for as guests of honor the show had the 
French Ambassador, the Italian Ambassador, the 
Swiss Minister, the Japanese Charge d’Affaires, 
the Chinese Charge d’Affaires, and many repre- 
sentatives of the silk industry abroad. Large 
delegations from China and Japan were present, 
the Japanese coming by way of Seattle and the 
Chinese by San Francisco, both much banquetted 
at Chicago and other cities on their way across 
the continent. 

Charles H. Green was managing director of 
the silk show, Frank G. Barry, treasurer, Walter 
T. Sweatt, director of exhibits. Howard Greenley 
was the art director. The show was under the 
auspices of the Silk Association of America, of 
which James A. Goldsmith is president, and the 
Silk Travelers’ Association, of which Ernest R. 
Augustin is president. 

Two years ago it was believed that the Silk 
Show held then was the most successful exhibi- 
tion of the kind that could be held. This year’s 
show proved this assumption wrong. 











“The Court of the Elephant,” the well known symbol 
of H. R. Mallinson & Co., bearing an imposing poly- 
chrome pagoda and canopied in all the splendor of 
the Kingdom of the East. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 





inv San Francisco Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion has merged with the Retail Merchants 
Association, which in turn has affiliated with the 
Chamber of Commerce. Dues in the Retail Dry 
Goods Association have been eliminated, a mer- 
chant automatically becoming a member of the 
group when he joins the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce. Ben Armer, for many years asso- 
ciated with the Retail Dry Goods Association, 
has been made field secretary of the retail mer- 
chants’ division of the Chamber of Commerce 
and a program for increased activities has been 
outlined, funds for the work to come from an 
appropriation from the parent body. 

G. A. Lenoir, general manager of Bare Bros., 
San Francisco, and a director of the Retail Fur- 
niture Association of the United States and of 
the American Homes Bureau, attended the an- 
nual convention of the former at Grand Rapids. 
Bare Bros. are installing the interior decorations 
and furnishings in the splendid new home of the 
Union League Club, on Post Street, near Taylor, 
and while away Mr. Lenoir visited many leading 
clubs to secure ideas in club furnishings. 

The firm of Ray Coyle, Inc. has been incor- 
porated at San Francisco with a capital stock of 
$50,000, the subscribers being Ray F. Coyle, 
Joseph L. Emanuel and J. Brendan Brady. The 
firm will handle interior decorating work and 
carry stocks of furniture and home furnishings. 
A studio has been maintained for some time at 
251 Post Street. 

The Eastern Outfitting Company, of Astoria, 
Ore., and San Francisco, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $100,000 by Isadore She- 
manski, Henry Sieroty and J. Samuel. 

T. MacKinnon, formerly with Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago, but for several vears in 
charge of the downstairs drapery department of 
The Emporium, San Francisco, has been placed 
in full charge of the drapery section of Taft & 
Pennoyer, Oakland, Cal. He has been succeeded 
as buyer and manager at The Emporium by 
Arthur D. 
assistant. 


Lobinger, who was formerly his 


The City of Paris Dry Goods Company, San 
Francisco, has enlarged its drapery department 
and has moved this to the first gallery in the 
O’Farrell Street annex, where the entire floor is 
given over to draperies, bedding and linens. 

W. H. Langley, who occupies office space 


with E. H. Belcher, 444 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, has returned from a visit to Eastern manu- 
facturing and wholesale centers. 

Frank O’Connell, formerly assistant to C. E. 
Roesch, and manager of the San Francisco office, 
has been made the representative of Stroheim & 
Romann in Northern California and in the North- 
west. Mrs. Roesch, who has been in charge of 
the business at Los Angeles since the death of her 
husband, will continue in this capacity. 

Rudolph Stein, who recently returned to his 
San Francisco headquarters from a trip to New 
York, has left on an extended tour of the terri- 
tory, going by way of the Pacific Northwest. 

S. T. Van Dusen, formerly in charge of the 
drapery department of Taft & Pennoyer, Oak- 
land, is now with Henry Levy at Santa Barbara, 
Cal. 

Several men formerly on the staff of Barker 
Bros., Los Angeles, have joined the L. M. Barker 
Company at Fresno, Cal., among these being 
Harry N. McMullin, well known drapery man, 
and Clarence Bell, whose specialty is floor 
coverings. 

Caro & Upright, 717 Market Street, San 
Francisco, have fitted up new display rooms and 
are now in a position to display goods to much 
better advantage than formerly. Louis Upright, 
of this firm, is expected from New York in 
February. 

The drapery and upholstery department of 
O’Connor, Moffatt & Co., San Francisco, con- 
ducted under the management of Richard J. 
Walsh, is being enlarged and will shortly occupy 
the entire sixth floor. A large line of willow 
and wicker furniture is being added. Business 
has been excellent of late, the chief difficulties 
experienced by Mr. Walsh being the securing of 
sufficient merchandise in certain lines and in get- 
ting experienced help for the workroom. 

E. H. Belcher, Pacific Coast representative 
of the Cohn-Hall-Marx Co., is among those who 
have received bonuses from this firm in the form 
of common and preferred stock. 

Miss Inez Dibblee, of Santa Barbara, Cal., 
has opened a shop in that city for the sale of old 
Spanish-California objects of art and curios. 

The Bullion Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
manufacturers of upholstered furniture, has 
moved to new quarters at 658 Howard Street, 
San Francisco, where a four-story building is 
being devoted to manufacturing purposes. The 

(Continued on page 102.) 






















































































ORIENTAL FURNISHINGS UTILIZED IN A NEW YORK 
DINING ROOM 


In the apartment of Burton Holmes, the well known traveler and lecturer. 
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AN OBERKAMPF JOUY PRINT OF 1780 SHOWING 
CHINESE INFLUENCE 


See text on opposite page. 
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THE STORY OF CRETONNE 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON. 


Development of Cylinder Machine in England and France; the Perrotine Machine and Its 
Method of Operation. 


Copyright, 1923, Clifford & Lawton. 


RKWRIGHT’S invention of the spinning 

and other machines, beginning with 1767, 
gave England such a favorable position with 
regard to the manufacture of cotton, that Man- 
chester was virtually independent of Indian com- 
petition and the misguided edict against the 
importation of Indian prints was withdrawn in 
1769. 

Five years before this, in 1764, when the 
printer was released from restraint with regard 
to the cloth he must use, he was still burdened 
with a duty of three pence per square yard, in- 
creased to three and one-half pence in 1806, and 
finally repealed in 1830. 

That the English at this time had acquired a 
remarkable proficiency and perfection is attested 
by a statement of Jean Rhynier of Basle, Switz- 
erland, who in commenting upon the English 


Machines for printing fabrics in three colors, early Nineteenth Century. 


calico products of the period 1714 to 1760, said: 

“It was reserved for the English to attempt 
an imitation of the best Indian work in prints 
and to arrive at a degree of perfection which no 
one would have thought possible. All the world 
knows this people, whose industry and plodding 
patience in overcoming every kind of difficulty 
exceeds all imagination. This nation cannot flat- 
ter itself with having made many discoveries, but 
it may glory in having perfected all that has been 
invented by others. Whence the saying—to have 
a perfect thing it must be invented in France and 
worked out in England.” 

Undoubtedly, however, Rhynier’s statement 
might be qualified by the fact that a great deal-of 
the first fabric printing done in England was not 
inspired by men of English birth for a survey of 
the record of early licenses granted in England 


Op the left an English machine; on 


the right a French machine of contemporary character. On the English machine, the color was applied to the 


printing rollers C, by the inking rollers D, which revo ved in the color box, surplus color being removed by 

the doctor knives E, the cloth passing around the large cylinder B, which acted as a printing bed. On the 

French machine the printing rollers C, took their colors direct from the color box, the surplus color being 

removed by the doctor knives D, the application of the color to the cloth following the same principle as 
that of the English machine. 
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to calico printers shows that they were granted 
to men of foreign names, probably French Huge- 
nots, and not unlikely, in part at least, Flemish 
emigrants, whose knowledge of mordants and 
wool dyeing gave them a very advanced position 
in Europe as early as the Sixteenth Century. 

At this period in England, as well as in 
France, the method of production followed very 
closely the best wood-block work of the East 
Indies with this difference: in France and Eng- 
land, with a greater knowledge of the properties 
of the chemicals and of the part played in print- 
ing of the skillful use of mordants, work was 
produced that the native Indian printer could 
scarcely hope to achieve. 

The mordants used were substances which 
had little or no coloring matter in themselves but 
had affinity for the fiber on one hand and for 
coloring matter on the other. Among*the mor- 
dants used were alum, tin and tannic acid. 





Imitations of cashmere in Indian designs; 


The designing of the wood blocks and the 
carving of the blocks themselves was a product 
of the skill of Europe’s advanced civilization. 

The earlier work of the Oberkampf factory 
(Jouy) consisted of wood-block printing supple- 
mented by hand painting. These wood blocks 
eventually became combinations of wood and 
metal, the metal being driven into the wood on 
edge, for the purpose of providing a clear, true, 
outline. 

This soon led to the development of intaglio 
engraved copper plates first employed in England 
by Bell about 1760. The pattern was cut into the 
smooth surface of the flat plate by engravers’ 
tools, like the present-day steel engraving. 

The desired color was spread over the plate 
so as to fill the engraved recesses and the sur- 
face of the plate was then cleared of all color by 
means of a smooth knife or “doctor.” On the 
plate then being applied to the cloth by pressure, 














French cylinder printing, about 1807. 
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French reserve printing by copper plate about 1818. 

The design was printed in a substance that resisted the 

action of the dye, producing in the finished material a 
white pattern on a colored ground. 


the color left in the engraved parts was trans- 
ferred to the cloth. 
This method was improved by Bell 
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The first of these machines, invented by 
Watt in England and Depouilly in France, were 
capable of printing in a single color but were only 
suited to coarse work and were short lived. 

Ebinger’s machine was produced in 1800 for 
the purpose of imitating, as nearly as possible, 
the English work then being produced by en- 
graved copper rollers on cylinder machines. Its 
product resembled what was then known as “peg 
printing,” of French origin, and was confined to 
the less important textiles. 

Machines called plombines, to answer the 
same purpose, were patented in St. Denis in 1800. 
They were used in the Jouy and Beauvais print 
works but were abandoned because they soon 
lost their shape, becoming deformed sooner or 
later by the action of the moisture in the colors. 
They also lost their delicacy of design, being used 
only for the coarser patterns. 

One of the difficulties in connection with the 
use of these rollers was that the pattern applied 
on the fabric by the curved surface of the roller 
became more or less flattened and extended. due 
to the “slur” as the raised portion of the roller 
met and left the cloth. This was in part-over- 
come by the use of the frisquette which came 





in the years 1783-1785 by contriving to 
bend his flat engraved plates into cylin- 
drical form, thus producing the first 
cylinder for printing fabrics by ma- 
chinery. 

Watt’s first patent for the steam 
engine was issued in 1769 and engines, 
by the use of steam, were first made to 
give a rotary motion in 1778. By 1812 
the use of steam had advanced so far as 
to be applied to newspaper printing in 
the production of the London Times, so 
it is a safe assumption that at no very 
distant period steam was employed in the 
production of cylinder printed fabrics. 

With the invention of the cylinder 
machine for printing fabrics and its sub- 
sequent development in the period imme- 
diately following 1783, there seems to 
have been no diminution of the use of 
printing blocks, and improvements in the 
method of applying hand blocks were 
the subject of many inventions. 








French wood block printing of 1775, the type 
of design which it was first sought to duplicate 
by cylinder printing at a period some twenty- 
five years later. 
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between the bed of the printing drum and the 
cloth to be printed. The figures on the printing 
roller pushed the cloth into the hollows of the 
frisquette thus retaining positive contact during 
the time when pressure was applied. 

Some years later Burch, at Church, Lanca- 
shire, England, after studying Ebinger’s process, 
overcame warping by applying to the pattern 
rollers inlaid copper and felt printing surfaces. 
The wooden foundations of the rollers were pro- 
tected by a thick coating of water-proof varnish. 
He overcame unevenness of color distribution by 
a short continuous color belt or blanket which, 
revolving first in the color and then against the 
printing roller, applied the color to the latter by 
pressure. 

By multiplying the number of rollers around 
the central drum he contrived also to print sev- 
eral colors at once, and by still furtler improve- 
ments made it possible to print “surface (wooden 
rollers) in association with “intaglio” (engraved 
copper rollers) in the same machine at the same 
time. 

The perrotine machine named after its in- 
ventor, Perrot, appeared about 1834. The perro- 
tine machine provided a mechanical means of 
applying simultaneously, three separate color 
blocks to a three-sided printing bed or prism. By 
reciprocal operations after each impression of the 
blocks, the prism was caused to make a quarter 
revolution while at the same time each of the 





An effective window display of upholstered furniture by Mather Bros., Atlanta, Ga. 


printing blocks became recharged with color, 
ready for the next impression. 

The first machine was limited to three colors 
and the cloth had to be subjected in turn to the 
pressure of each of the three blocks before the 
pattern was complete. Subsequently Perrot pro- 
duced a four-color machine, but the perrotine 
was limited to patterns not exceeding 5% inches 
in vertical repeat and two, or at most four colors. 

Notwithstanding these limitations, however, 
the perrotine is credited with printing at the rate 
of 1,500 metres per day, doing the work of twenty 
skilled block printers. 

The machine was used extensively in France 
and Belgium, but in England and Scotland: it 
made little headway against the cylinder machine 
invented some fifty years before. One reason 
for this, perhaps, was the fact that the cylinder 
machine was at least seven or eight times more 
productive than the perrotine, one man and two 
assistants being able to do as much work with 
the cylinder machine as two hundred men and 
boys could do with blocks. 

But, apparently, speed was not the principal 
requisite, for statistics show that in 1840, fifty 
years after the invention of the cylinder machine, 
there were in England only 416 machines as 
against 7,873 tables for block printing; in Scot- 
land, 81 machines and 5,751 tables; in Ireland 19 
machines and 584 tables. 

(To be continued) 








QUESTIONS THE 


ELOW we give the answers to questions in 

this series asked in the January issue. In 
the center of the page are new questions which 
will be answered next month. 

Once more we desire to impress upon our 
readers our willingness to answer any and all 
questions submitted to us. Write us your prob- 
lem and we will do our best to help you solve it. 

1. Will a grass rug spot if water gets on it? 

Practically any type of rug that has been 
used contains enough surface dirt soluble in 
water to create a spot if the rug becomes wet. 
Grass rugs have a cotton warp which is also likely 
to change color if wetted, but 
as a general rule grass rugs do 


not readily show the effects of 1. What is Kapok? 


wetting as suggested above. 2. Why does it require more duck 
to construct an awning of “weft” mean? 
painted fabric than it does wo mean: 


Greasy water will spot any 


CUSTOMERS ASK 


wear, it is only natural to expect the carpet con- 
taining the greatest content of wool to give the 
greatest service. 

5. When is it advisable to use plain material 
for hangings? 

Light silk draperies when used in combina- 
tion with heavier draperies are generally of plain 
material, the latter being figured. Plain materials 
make a good contrast with figured furniture and 
figured walls, and figured materials with plain 
furniture and plain walls. 

6. What are Plisse shades? 

Shirred shades and Austrian shades some- 
times are called Plisse shades, 
Plisse being the French word 
for pleat. 

7. What do “warp” and 


rug. from woven stripe fabric? Warp threads are the 
2. What is a chenille car- 3. Whatiswindowshadematerial asic threads of a fabric and 
pet? Is it all wool? made of? 


run the long way of it; the 


A chenille carpet is a car- 4. How and when are oriental weft threads are the filling 


pet woven with a pile surface 
composed of chenille threads. 
It has either a wool, linen or 
cotton back. 

3. Can all-wool back 


rugs bought first hand? 
What is grass cloth? 


threads running from selvage 
to selvage in and out between 


What determines the width of _ the warp threads. 
upholstery materials? 


What is moss? 


In plain cloth weaving 
there are but these two types 


Smyrna carpets be wet 8. How is the sheen given to silk? of threads, warp and weft. 


cleaned? 

Smyrna rugs, so-called in 
trade nomenclature are simply 
reversible chenilles and in our 
opinon wet cleaning would be disastrous, or 
indeed any kind of cleaning that would sub- 
ject the carpets to severe treatment. So-called 
chenille Smyrna should not be confused with 
Oriental rugs coming from the district of Smyrna 
which are an entirely different thing and can be 
treated as any other good quality Oriental rug. 

4. Which is best for the living room, body 
Brussels or tapestry carpet? 

Brussels carpets, by reason of their differ- 
ence in structure, contain a great many more 
woolen threads than tapestry carpets and as it is 
the wool surface of the carpet which receives-the 


10. How is wall paper printed? 


Of what is artificial silk made? In other fabrics, however, 


such as carpets, there are 
sometimes double sets of the 
warp threads, weft or filling 
threads and extra weft or binding threads, so that 
to distinguish between these threads it would be 


necesssry to have the actual fabric for demon- 
stration. 


& What is a curtain tapestry? 

Any tapestry becomes a curtain tapestry 
when used for curtain purposes. There are, 
however, armure tapestries which, because of 
their loose weave and long over-shot warp 
threads, would not be serviceable as furniture 
coverings and being principally used for curtains 
are frequently called “curtain tapestries.” 

9. What is the difference between cretonne 


& 








and chintz? 
In trade use the light weight printed fabrics 
are referred to as chintz, the heavier rep-like 


fabrics being called cretonne. This distinction, 
however, is one that has been fixed by common 
usage. In certain foreign markets the distinc- 
tion does not exist. Glazed fabrics are invariably 
referred to as chintz. 

10. How are textiles embossed? 

Textiles of all descriptions are embossed by 
being subjected to the pressure of embossing 
rollers. On the surface of these rollers the pat- 
tern appears in relief and when applied to the 
fabric by pressure the relieved parts of the pat- 
tern press upon the fabric thus transferring the 
pattern to its surface. 

Certain forms of embossing require two 
rollers operating together, the surface of one be- 
ing recessed to receive the raised surface of the 
other and when the fabric passes between these 
rollers, the definite pattern of the rollers is 
imparted by pressure. 
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OPTIMISTIC PREDICTION FOR THE 
DRAPERY TRADE. 
: A RECENT circular letter issued to the trade 
by the Quaker Lace Co., a very interesting 
chart is shown covering the industrial situation 
and prediction is made that the coming year 
will be a record-breaker in drapery sales. 

Tremendous activity has marked the build- 
ing of suburban homes; but many of the build- 
ings, begun in 1922, were not completed by the 
end of the year or were completed too late to be 
furnished; so the demand will go over big for 
1923. 

Reliable reports show that there will be still 
greater building operations and largely in the 
suburbs. The circular further says that it is well 
to note also that the city dwellers as a rule spend 
too great a percentage of their income on rents 
to be exceptionally good prospects for any retail- 
er, while the suburban home appeals to the home 
instinct of the occupant, stimulating a far greater 
demand for decoration and furnishing, and 
thousands of families who in the past 
were flat dwellers are now heading to- 
wards the suburbs on the ground of 
needing room to raise a family. 

There is only one cloud on the busi- 
ness horizon and that is the certainty of 
much higher prices for finished goods if 
raw material prices continue at their 
present levels. 





A LINE OF IMPORTED DECORA- 
TIVE ACCESSORIES. 

MONG the many interesting items 

received in recent shipments by 
Mogi, Momonoi & Co., Inc., New York, 
are bird cages which are replicas of the 
Chinese and a wide assortment of bronze 
lamp bases inlaid with designs in enamel. 
Other numbers are flower bowls, arti- 
ficial flowers and lustre vases. 





ESTABLISHES A NEW BUSINESS. 
OHN A. Reardon, Jr., 314 Stuart 
Street, Boston, upholsterer and furni- 

ture manufacturer to the trade, announ- 

ces the severance of his connection with 

John A. Reardon & Co., as of January 

15th. His announcement lists furniture 

manufacturing, cabinet making, uphols- 
tering, and draperies. 





Pleasing treatment of an alcove in the Kansas 
City Club. 








THE CARE OF FURNITURE. 


Se National Association of Upholstered Fur- 
niture Manufacturers has recently published 
for the benefit of the trade a book of suggestions 
for the care of furniture. It relates almost 
entirely to the subject of moth prevention and 
cleaning. 

Under the first caption emphasis is laid 
upon the fact that the moth of itself is not vora- 
cious but that they lay as many as 200 eggs each 
at a time, and that these eggs hatch in five or ten 
days, according to the temperature. They begin 
feeding as soon as they hatch and feed for ten 
weeks. Therefore it is necessary to be everlast- 
ingly on the watch. While the moth does not eat 
cloth, it should be killed whenever possible, for 
each of these moths furnish a destructive army of 
larvae which have well developed jaws even at 
birth. 

Therefore the Association advises the house- 
holder to brush frequently. Moth eggs are very 
fragile and a thorough brushing will remove and 
kill them. Loose cushions should be removed 
and brushed thoroughly. Vacuum clean- 
ers and insect sprays should be used 
frequently. 

Of course, cold storage is recom- - 
mended but it doesn’t apply to the house- 
holder, neither does the carbon disulphid 
fumigating process, but brushing and 
cleaning either by hand or vacuum clean- 
er is imperative. 

When it comes to cleaning, the 
printed instructions cover every sort of 
stain: blood, coffee, candy, fruit, grease, 
oil, ink, medicine, paint, varnish, rust, 
soot or tar. 

The book draws particular attention 
to some of the “unconsidered trifles.” 
For example, it advises strongly against 
using polishes, oils or varnishes on up- 
holstery leather. It advises cleaning only 
with a damp cloth and a little castile soap. 

It advises against the use of a carpet 
beater; cautions against the sitting on 
the arms of upholstered furniture and 
against the use of vacuum cleaners on 
down-filled cushions as the vacuum 
cleaner has a tendency to pull the feath- 
ers through the covering. 

It advises against permitting house- 





An attractive fire-place arrangement; the over- 
mantel is of the Adam period. 
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hold pets to lie on upholstered furniture. They 
will not only soil it but cats especially will claw 
the furniture. 

It advises frequent removal of loose cush- 
ions and a search of the space between the seat 
and back. The things you find there will not do 
the furniture any harm—keys, coins, pencils, etc., 
but frequently you find foodstuffs and they do 
the furniture a great deal of harm. 

This booklet is issued of a size 6% x 4% 
inches, enclosed in an envelope which has an eye- 
let at the top whereby it may be attached to the 
upholstered furniture and serve as an aid to the 
consumer-buyer for whom it is intended. 

It will serve to answer in an official way, the 
innumerable questions which have been put to 
the dealers on the subject of moth prevention. 

As the booklet was compiled and copyrighted 
by the National Association of Upholstered Fur- 
niture Manufacturers, only members of that 
organization will be allowed to use it. It is 


issued from the office of the secretary, Ralph F. 
Windoes, 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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NEW ENGLAND NOTES 


| Sanam A. STOLLER is proprietor of the 
Franklin Upholstering Company, opened at 
435 Blue Hill Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

The National Upholstering and Mattress 
Company has been opened for business at 141-145 
North Street, Boston, Mass., by Max Goldstein, 
Harry Aronson and Benjamin London. 

The Athol Table Manufacturing Company 
of Athol, Mass., has been incorporated for the 
purpose of manufacturing tables and other furni- 
ture, with a capital stock of $50,000. The incor- 
porators are: Charles Humin, Jacob Garbose, 
Charles Falkner and William Crans, all of Athol. 

Murray Brothers moved their furniture store 
from Eagle Street, North Adams, Mass, to their 
new location in the O’Brien Block, Union Street, 
North Adams, on February 1. 

The new incorporated companies in Massa- 
chusetts includes the Edwards Furniture Co., 
Inc., of Fitchburg, organized with a capital stock 
of $12,000. The directors are: Edward Rosen- 
thal of Brookline, Joseph Rosenthal of Allston 
and Max Pilder of Revere. 

H. M. Bullard Company sustained a loss of 
about $150,000 in a fire on January 24 which 
destroyed its warehouses, filled with furniture, 
located on Orange Street, New Haven, Conn. 

John A. Young will open his new store in 
the remodeled building of Frank H. Reed & Son, 
Federal Street, Greenfield, Mass., about March 1, 
with an extensive line of wall papers, paints, win- 
dow shades and other merchandise. 

The Retail Furniture Company has opened 
for business at 232 Bedford Street, Fall River, 
Mass., under the proprietorship of Abraham 
Kaplan and Samuel Bassofitsky. 

The Nichols Rattan Products Co., of Gard- 
ner, Mass., reeds and rattans, has been incorpor- 
ated with a capital stock of $100,000. Frank A. 
Nichols, Elliot J. McKnight, Carrie L. Nichols, 
Caroline H. P. McKnight and Joseph N. Baker, 
all of Gardner, are the incorporators. 

John A. Reardon Co., Boston, has been in- 
corporated in Massachusetts, to deal in and with 
all kinds of upholstered furniture. The directors 
are: President, Henry C. Reardon; treasurer, 
John A. Reardon, 59 Lowell Avenue, Newton- 
ville, and Edmund W. Reardon. 

Joseph Taymor is proprietor of the Wash- 
ington Furniture Outlet, opened recently at 378- 
380 Washington Street, Brighton, Mass. 

The Norwood-Calef Chair Company of 








Keene, N. H., has sold to the Demeritt-Fisher 
Company of Munsonville, the chair factory on 
Emerald Street, Keene. The deal involved more 
than $20,000. 

The Toledo Furniture Co. of New England, 
Boston, has been organized with a capital stock 
of $50,000. The directors are: President, Homer 
Morrison; vice president, Arthur D. Saul; treas- 
urer, Fred L. Avery, 40 Glen Road, Winchester. 

Walter V. Burdett, for many years in the 
furniture business in Clinton, Mass., died on 
January 29 at Utica, N. Y., following an illness 
of heart disease, aged 71 years. He was the son 
of Dr. and Mrs. George W. Burdett. For a 
number of years he was in business in Mexico. 
His wife, daughter, son and a brother survive. 
Burial was in Clinton, Mass. 

Leon J. KRert. 





GOLDENHEIM BROS. CHANGE ACTIVI- 
TIES. 
F pets tomes 48 is made by Goldenheim 

Brothers, that they have turned over the 
upholstery business conducted by them for many 
years at 1760 Madison Avenue, New York, to 
Rosenberg & Stein. The latter will continue the 
business under the name of Rosenberg & Stein, 
successors to Goldenheim Brothers. 

Messrs. Jacob Goldenheim and Alexander 
Goldenheim, who have been the active directing 
forces of Goldenheim Brothers for so many 
years, have joined with their brother, Louis 
Goldenheim, under the name of Colony Mills, 
Inc., 23 East 21st Street, New York, as manu- 
facturers and distributors of cretonnes and 
drapery fabrics to the jobbing and manufacturing 
trades, 





JAMES SIMPSON ELECTED PRESIDENT 
OF MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 


Q* THE first of January, James Simpson be- 


came president of Marshall Field & Co. 
John G. Shedd, after completing his fiftieth year 
with the firm, became chairman of the board of 
directors. 

It has been said of the late Marshall Field 
that he could sense the mettle of a partner in an 
errand boy. Mr. Simpson started as boy with 
the firm, so also Mr. Shedd, the retiring presi- 
dent. Mr. Simpson, in taking office, predicted 
good business and he advises merchants to buy _ 
and sell conservatively for small profits on quick 
turnover and to avoid the lure of speculation for 
rising or falling markets. 
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STUDIO-LIVING ROOM FURNISHED WITH CHINESE 
AND JAPANESE FURNITURE AND ACCESSORIES 


Burton Holmes’ apartment in the Hotel des Artistes. 
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SEVENTH EXHIBIT OF INDUSTRIAL ART AT THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


See text on opposite page. 
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AN EXHIBITION OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


N JANUARY 14 the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art opened its seventh exhibition of 
American Industrial Art, which is composed of 
a selection of current works by manufacturers 
and designers who have made practical use of 
the collections in the Museum and taken advan- 
tage of the special facilities which the Museum 
maintains for manufacturers, designers, crafts- 
men, artisans, teachers, and others practically 
engaged in the industrial arts. 

The purpose of this exhibition, like that of 
the six which preceded it, was to demonstrate by 
means of a limited number of worth-while pieces 
the thesis that the Museum material possesses a 
positive laboratory function to offer toward the 
production of current industrial art. Every piece 
shown owes its conception or method of execu- 
tion, its color or contour, its detail, finish, or 
some other characteristic of design, to the study 
of the Museum collections ; and in selecting these 
exhibit pieces the Museum authorities have tried 
to compass the widest possible variety of material, 
style, form, color, texture and technique gen- 
erally. 

Among the manufacturers showing furni- 
ture, we wish to call attention to pieces from the 
Bristol Mfg. Co., the Erskine-Danforth Corp., 
the Kensington Mfg. Co., the F. J. Newcomb 
Mfg. Co., the Orsenigo Co., Inc., the Palmer & 
Embury Mfg. Co., W. & J. Sloane, the Somma 
Shops, Inc., and Chas. R. Yandell & Co. 

There were excellent laces, embroideries 
and lace curtains exhibited by Marshall Field & 
Co., The Quaker Lace Co., and the Scranton 


Lace Co. Edward F. Caldwell & Co., Inc. dis- 
played very fine lighting fixtures and some metal 
work. There were some good examples of. up- 
holstery hardware exhibited by the Berbecker & 
Rowland Mfg. Co. The following firms displayed 
interesting rugs: Art Loom Rug Mills; Bigelow- 
Hartford Co.; Costikyan Co.; Flambeau Shops, 
Inc.; the Persian Rug Manufactory; and W. & 
J. Sloane. 

Among the woven and printed textiles, spe- 
cial mention should be made of the fabrics shown 
by Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Cheney Brothers, 
Graffin & Dolson, O. W. Jaeger, Edward Maag, 
Inc., H. L. Mallinson & Co., Marshall Field & 
Co., Orinoka Mills, Pelgram & Meyer, Peter 
Schneider Sons & Co., Inc., Grace H. Simonson, 
Stern Bros., Stroheim & Romann, and Witcombe 
McGeachin & Co. 

The wall paper manufacturers and design- 
ers represented were the Baeck Wall Paper Co., 
M. H. Birge & Sons Co., Ericson & Weiss, Wal- 
ter V. A. Evers, and the Robert Griffin Wall 
Paper Co. 





NEW DEPT. AT JORDAN-MARSH CO.: 

A SPECIAL order department run in conjunction 

with the decorating department has been 
opened in the Jordan-Marsh Co. of Boston. In 
this department they will carry samples a yard 
and a half in length of the most expensive dam- 
asks, plushes, silks, tapestries, etc., showing a 
line of curtains ranging in price from $20 to $300. 
a pair. They will also show expensive bedsets: 
A. C. Peverly and H. B. Gates are in charge. 
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NEW ORLEANS NOTES 


< ga New Orleans Spring Buyers Convention 
held under the auspices of the Association of 
Commerce of this city will begin February 19, 
and will continue one week. 25,000 invitations 
have been distributed in the New Orleans whole- 
sale and jobbing district. An elaborate pro- 
gram of entertainment has been arranged by the 
trade bureau for the Spring buyers. Edgar S. 
Schwartz. of Schwartz Bros., is chairman of the 
general executive committee. 

The establishment of Chas. S. Cresson, Jr., 
of 713 St. Ann Stieet, New Orleans—a com- 
parative newcomer in the upholstering field here, 
is located within a stone’s throw of the famed 
St. Louis Cathedral, the historic Cabildo and 
beautiful Jackson Square. 





Mr. Cresson comes 
from a family of upholsterers and is well known 
in the French quarter, to which element he caters 
almost exclusively. 

Peter L. Bernard, manager of the carpets, 
rugs, draperies, upholstery goods and interior 
decorations departments of D. H. Holmes, left 
for the East during the last days of January on 
a Fall purchasing tour. He will be absent the 
best part of February. The firm is now receiving 
its Spring and Summer consignments of rag 
rugs. 

Mat Toomey has been appointed assistant 
manager of the rugs, carpets and floor covering 
sections of the D. H. Holmes Co., succeeding 
Theo. Faber, who has entered the employ of 
Chas. A. Kaufman, in Dryades Street. Mr. 


Faber will be department manager of the floor 
covering sections of that establishment. 

“Joe” D’Amico, manager of the upholstery 
and drapery departments of Marks Isaacs, in 
Canal Street, was also numbered among the buy- 











From a lecture by A. H. 
See opposite page. 


Rug finishing in the Orient. 
Dilley. 








ers who left during the last week of January for 
New York and contiguous territory, on a pur- 
chasing tour. Mr. D’Amico will be represented 
during his absence by “Joe” Pistorius. 

Miss E. R. Dargis, formerly secretary and 
treasurer of R. L. Schmidt, Inc., in Royal Street, 
but more recently associated with J. W. Robinson 
& Co., Seventh and Grand Streets, Los Angeles, 
has returned to New Orleans, and taken over 
the business of the firm, Mr. Schmidt being 
forced to retire on account of ill health. Miss 
Dargis will have as her associate in the business, 
Mrs. J. B. Weill, who is also a former employee 
of the Schmidt establishment. Both ladies are 
experienced in the lines they have assumed and 
will continue the business on the same high plane 
it maintained in the past. 

Charles B. Levy, of New Orleans, wholesale 
distributor of the U. S. Bedding Co., of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., for Louisiana, has called in all his 
salesmen and will devote his energies in the 
future to the establishment of a chain of bedding 
stores in the South. Mr. Levy now operates 
three stores in this city, in one of which he carries 
a small but select line of furniture. This store is 
also the main store and warehouse of the Levy 
Bedding Stores. 

The New Orleans Furniture Manufacturing 
Co., T. T. Wright, vice president and sales man- 
ager, is now receiving new patterns from their 
buyers who attended the Chicago Furniture Mar- 
ket. They have enlarged their upholstery depart- 
ment and can now supply the trade with living 
room suites, etc. The construction of an addi- 
tional building to make room for the upholster- 
ing of overstuffed furniture is one of the things 
now in contemplation by the company. 

S. Siniawsky, proprietor of the Tennessee 
Red Cedar Works, manufacturer of moth proof 
chests and wardrobes, has been in the business 
for fourteen years. His establishment is at 305 
Royal Street, in one of the most frequented sec- 
tions of the old French Quarter. 

FRANK MICHINARD. 





A COMING CONVENTION. 

2 pes annual convention of the National Asso- 

ciation of Upholstered Furniture Manufac- 
turers will be held in Atlantic City on April 10, 
11 and 12. The evening of the 10th will be given 
over to a meeting of the executive committee, on 
the 11th a mass meeting of the association will 
be held and on the 12th the Davenport Bed 
Makers of America will convene. 








Figs. 1 and 2, showing wool-picking 


and spinning. 


THE RUGS OF ASIA, A LEG Tuas 


WICE last month, once before a group of 

rug men at his own place of business, and 
once at the Metropolitan Museum, we heard 
Arthur Urbane Dilley give his lecture on the rugs 
of Asia; and each time we were of the opinion 
that it would be a very easy matter to organize a 
sales promotion campaign for Oriental rugs, 
based on his lecture, if the importers would get 
together, form an executive group, and communi- 
cate with every Oriental rug dealer throughout 
the country, explain- 


audience on an exceedingly interesting tour of 
Asia. 

On this and the following page, we show 
several illustrations taken from the slides which 
Mr. Dilley uses in his lecture. Figure 1 shows 
an Eastern worker picking and sorting the wool 
from which rugs are woven. In Figure 2 a 
woman is spinning the wool into yarn. A room 
in the designers’ quarters is shown in Figure 3. 
Here we see men writing down a record of the 

different knots and 





ing that Mr. Dilley’s 
lecture would stimu- 
late interest in East- 
ern floor coverings. 
We have no doubt 
that practically every 
dealer, if properly 
approached, would 
contribute his quota 
toward the expenses 
of Mr. Dilley’s giving 
his lecture in the deal- 
er’s town. 

The interest at- 
tached to the Dilley 
lecture is due princi- 
pally to the rare imagination of the man, who, 
while presenting his subject clearly and compre- 
hensively, is able to surround it with an atmos- 
phere of romance. Most people who lecture on 
a technical subject stick to the technicalities ; but 
Mr. Dilley, while giving this phase of the subject 
adequate attention goes further, and touches 
upon the dramatic history and the interesting life 
of the people of the countries where Oriental 
In other words, he takes his 





rugs are woven. 








Ruins of the palace of Chosroes I, ruler of Persia; 
contained the first rug of which there is authentic 
record. 


colored yarns to be 
used in the weaving 
of a certain pattern; 
and in Fig. 4 the man 
in the foreground 
is reading off to the 
weavers, for their in- 
struction, a transcript 
of this record. The 
remaining illustration 
shows the ruins of 
the palace of Chos- 
roes I, ruler of Per- 
sia 531-579 A.D., a 
building which is im- 
portant in rug history 
because it contained the first rug of which there 
is any authentic record. Mohammedans visualize 
heaven as a garden, and the design of this rug 
was a copy of the palace garden, the materials 
being gold, silver, silk and precious stones. The 
area of this rug was 11,236 square feet. 

Mr. Dilley has in all about six hundred slides, 
all beautifully colored, and each of equal interest 
to those we have described here, many of them 
showing examples of fine museum rugs. 
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CLAFLIN’S NEW DRAPERY DEPT. 


oe is a distinct and agreeable surprise in 
store for the buyer who visits the new drap- 
ery and upholstery department of Claflin’s, Inc., 
New York. Usually a change from ohe floor to 
another is largely for the purpose of gaining 
more floor space. In the case of Claflins, they 
not only gained three times the former area, but 
atmosphere as well. Heretofore, the drapery 
department was crowded to say the least, and 
burdened with surplus stock, which is not the 
case in the new department on the fifth floor. 

Under the management of Mr. Landis, the 
upholstery and drapery departments are com- 
bined with the dress lace department and occupy 
the full floor frontage of the block from Church 
Street along Worth, to West Broadway. More 
than half of this immense space is solely for dis- 
play and sale of interior decoratiye fabrics. 
Fully five thousand square feet of floor space is 
devoted to cretonnes alone, even a larger space 
is given to lace curtains and art silk drapery 
fabrics, and between the two are shown drapery 
yard goods of all kinds and made-up draperies. 

The surplus stock rooms are entirely sepa- 
rated from the salesrooms, in another part of the 
building, but on the same floor. 

There is the general impression of a modern 
retail establishment in the display arrangements 
of the fabrics. At different places about the vast 
room are specially made fixtures for the advan- 
tageous showing of lace and overdrape fabrics 
and a number of model windows artistically 
treated. 

The general salesroom occupies the far West 
end of the building and “L” on the West Broad- 
way side. Here there is a continuous lace display 
pole, fully one hundred feet in length, as well as 
other modern fixtures for the showing of lace 





and other drapery fabrics. This room, made 
comfortable with new furniture and rugs, is 
ideally lighted in the daytime with North and 
West light. 

Mr. Landis is to be congratulated on the 
innovations effected ; he has used the large space 
to excellent advantage and the general tone of 
the whole department is markedly advanced. 





STROHEIM & ROMANN’S WESTERN 
OFFICE. 
i ee Los Angeles office of Stroheim & Romann 
is now in charge of Mrs. C. E. Roesch; the 
San Francisco office is in charge of Frank 
O’Connell, formerly assistant to the late C. E. 
Roesch. 

This is really not a change as the offices have 
the same locations as formerly and the persons 
now in charge have been associated with the lines 
for a long time and are also well acquainted in 
the trade. 





PRIZES FOR WALL PAPER SLOGAN. 

i iges Wall Paper Manufacturers’ Association 

are offering prizes aggregating $1,000 for a 
slogan that will convincingly convey the impor- 
tance of wall paper as a decorative asset. The 
first prize is $500, the second $100, and there are 
twenty prizes of $20 each. Suggestions should 
be mailed before April 15th to the publicity 
director, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York. 





INTERIOR DECORATING COURSE. 
é iw New York University School of Retailing 
offers a night course in interior decoration 
of fifteen weeks, beginning February 5th. For 
information about this course address Dr. Norris 
A. Briscoe, 32 Waverly Place, New York City. 
There are also courses in retailing and design. 





Figs. 3 and 4. Recording knots and colors in an Oriental rug pattern and reading such a record to th 
weavers. See text on page 89. 
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MODERN UPH O LST: 2S Nn Ss 
By JoHN W. STEPHENSON. 


Continued from January UPHOLSTERER. 


This Series Began in May, 1921. 


Copyright, 1923, Clifford & Lawton. 


HE upholstering of the chaise lounge shown 

in Figures 217 and 217a is a little more dif- 
ficult than the one described in connection with 
Fig. 208. Not only has this piece to be provided 
with a spring edge, but instead of the ordinary 
form of double banding the lower band on this 
piece is increased in width by the application of 
a nosing at the top of the frame. 

This nosing is back-tacked on the upper 
edge of the frame, stuffed up to a height of 1% 
inches and given a single stitching. A cross sec- 
tion showing the relation of the nosing to the 
frame and its spring edge is shown in Fig. 218, 
the completed nosing being shown in Fig. 219. 

Fig. 219 also shows the placing of the springs 
and the wire edge; Fig. 220 showing the springs 
covered with burlaps. A light double-stuffing is 
added over the spring burlaps with a single 
stitching on the edge bringing the seat to the 
condition shown in Fig. 221. An enlarged detail 
of the stitched edge of the double stuffing and of 
the nosing above the frame is shown in Fig. 222. 

The burlaps of the double-stuffing is now 
marked for tufting and from these marks and the 
dimensions of the seat, calculation is made for 
the construction of the down-proof bag which is 
to contain the down. Allow only about 1% inch 
extra each way for fullness between the tuft 
markings on the burlap. That is, if the tufting 
marks on the burlaps are 8 inches apart, the 
corresponding marks on the down-proof bag 
should be 8% inches apart. 


The bag is filled with a light layer of down 
and the various tuft markings tufted into place 
as indicated on the marking of the seat. In this 
way the down bag is used only as a covering 
muslin. The % inch extra allowance for tufting 
does not permit of pleats, but the fullness will 
naturally fall into pleat-like semblance. 

After the entire seat has been tufted as 
shown in Fig. 223 the surplus is turned in 
around the edges and sewn down as indicated. 

Two pieces of fabrics sufficient to form the 
two bands are back-tacked behind the nosing on 
the frame, one intended for the covering of the 
bottom band and the other to be carried up as 
a finish for the seat. Under each of these a 
light layer of wadding is placed in order that they 
may lay smoothly and without wrinkles, giving 
the smooth appearance shown in Fig. 224. 





POWDRELL & ALEXANDER REMOVE. 

| Eapenencs & ALEXANDER have removed their 

factory, offices and show-rooms to 251 Cause- 
way Street, Boston. They have inaugurated new 
methods of production, one of which is a system 
which keeps the material on the move in one 
direction, and there is no carrying back and forth 
from the time raw material enters the receiving 
room‘tuntil the finished product leaves the ship- 
ping-room door. They are planning to make 
their own piece goods and laces as a unit, 
enabling them to furnish the trade with a line of 
curtains at the lowest possible cost. 
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DETAILS OF MODERN UPHOLSTERING 
See text on page 90. 
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“THE LITTLE HOME.” 


AS A DIRECT and logical descendant of the 
“Home Palatial” and “Belmaison,’ Wana- 
maker’s New York store has decorated “The 
“Little Home.” This home contains two cozy 
apartments, one of five rooms and one of four 
rooms ; and they are furnished to show what can 
be done in the way of artistic decoration on a 
small outlay of money. 

Naturally, the furniture and accessories in 
“The Little Home” are not high-priced period 
reproductions; nor are they antiques; but they 
are stock goods manufactured in excellent de- 
signs and patterns, and, combined as they have 
been, create an exceedingly pleasing, home-like 
atmosphere. Mr. Lerch, the upholstery buyer, 
has contributed some remarkably beautiful 
chintzes and hangings. 

“The Little Home” had its foundation in the 
Wanamaker “Home Budget,” copies of which are 
distributed at the entrance. This Budget con- 
tains estimates to serve as a guide for furnishing 
a small home; but in “The Little Home” these 
estimates have not been slavishly followed. In 
the Wanamaker Budget are to be found sugges- 
tions for the following: 





1. Individual budget. 


2. Family budget, with special suggestions for 
those about to marry. 


3. Home furnishing budget. 
4. Financing the home purchase. 
5 


. Itemized list of furnishings and furniture 
required in a new home. 


6. Price guide for clothing budget. 

“The Little Home” is in charge of a compe- 
tent director and staff, who are glad to give 
practical suggestions for furnishing a home. It 
will pay anyone to make a trip to Wanamaker’s 
to view this well planned and well executed bit 
of selling propaganda. 

The apartments shown are distinctly livable 
and demonstrate clearly how a home may be well 
furnished without great expenditure. 
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DETAILS OF MODERN UPHOLSTERING 


See text on page 90. 
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THE INTERCHANGEABLE MILEAGE 
BILL. 


QO* JANuARY 31 the interchangeable mileage 
bill, for which the National Council of 
Traveling Salesmen’s Associations has waged a 
two-year fight emerged from Committee and 
now becomes law. 

Only those who have been familiar with the 
progress of this measure can have any conception 
of what the accomplishment really means. 

It is true that to the average traveler it sim- 
ply means that he can purchase transportation in 
quantities of 2,500 miles at a discount of twenty 
per cent. ($90 worth for $72), and this may be 
as far as the interest of the ordinary user of 
transportation may go, but this by no means rep- 
resents the character of the achievement. 

This bill has been a storm center around 
which conflicting influences have long contended 
for executive support. , 

It was originally presented to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, when it was found 
that the Commission was powerless to act. It 
was then made the subject of congressional inves- 
tigation by bills introduced both in the Senate 
and in the House of Representatives. Hearing 
after hearing was held before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, and before the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and these have been followed inde- 
fatigably by the National 
Council who spared neither time nor expense in 


representatives of 


giving the bill the best possible presentation in 
competition with the representatives of the rail- 
roads and their array of legal advisors. 

Even with the passage of the bill by both 
the Senate and the House and the affixing of the 
executive signature by President Harding on 
August 18th, 1922 there opened a new campaign 
on the part of the railroads to make the bill 
inoperative. 

The subsequent controversy has been no less 
strenuous than the first with the result that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has finally 
issued orders to railroads to place 2,500 inter- 
changeable mileage books on sale by March 15th 
at a reduction of twenty per cent. from the regu- 
lar passenger rates. 

Follows the text of the Commission’s orders: 

We find and conclude that on and after 
March 15, carriers by rail shall establish, issue 
and maintain, at such offices as we may here- 
after designate, a non-transferable inter-change- 
able scrip coupon ticket in the denomination of 


$90, which shall be sold at a reduction of 20 
per cent. from the face value of the ticket. We 
further find that the rate resulting from that 
reduction will be just and reasonable within 
one year from date. This scrip coupon ticket 
shall be good within one year from the date of 
‘its sale, for carriage of passengers on all pas- 
senger trains, except that in the case of special 
or extra fare trains its use will be subject to 

the payment by the passenger of the special or 

extra fare. 

This achievement on the part of the National 
Council of Traveling Salesmen’s Associations, 
while shared by every member Association, is 
particularly gratifying to the Upholstery Associa- 
tion of America, Inc., because of the extraordi- 
nary work of Leon S. Fox, who as chairman 
of the Railroad Transportation and Legislative 
Committee has been unremittingly active in this 
campaign. 

Mr. Fox, as a representative of the National 
Council, has made numerous visits to Washing- 
ton and has been gratified to note in legislative 
circles a growing appreciation of the importance 
of the traveling man, beginning with the appoint- 
ment of Frederick Irving Cox as a member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, whose 
candidacy was sponsored by the National Coun- 
cil, through the sales tax campaign and in the 
struggle to secure interchangeable mileage. 

Cabinet members and legislators of promi- 
nence have shown a disposition to consider the 
traveling men as a representative body of busi- 
ness men whose opinions are based on a wide 
personal knowledge of conditions and whose 
interests are cooperatively the interests of every 
industry in the United States. 


Benefits such as this ought forever to stand 
as an answer to the constantly recurring ques- 
tion, “what do traveling men’s associations ac- 
complish for their members ?” 

Non-members as well as members will share 
equally in the savings of the reduced fare, but 
the traveling men of any industry who share this 
twenty per cent. reduction in the cost of mileage 
ought to make it their first important business to 
become active supporters of the work of their 
own salesmen’s association, while wholesale busi- 
ness firms to whom will accrue hundreds of dol- 
lars in savings on traveling expenses might well 
insist that their own eligible salesmen become 
actively identified with their own Association 
that through its activities and through them alone 
such extraordinary legislation may be effectively 
sponsored. 
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DIC FIONA® T 


Contemporary Influences, Motifs, Biographical References and Terms 


(Continued from January UPHOLSTERER) 


QUEEN ANNE-—1702-1714. English. Succeeding 
James H, Charles II and William and Mary. 
French contemporary: Louis XV. East Indian 
influence. 

QUEVERDO—French designer of the Louis XVI 
period. 

RADEL—French furniture designer, Louis XVI period. 

RAPHAEL —Italian painter, 1483-1520. 

REGENCY—1715-1723. Beginning of Louis XV period. 

RENAISSANCE—1400-1600. Revival of Greek and 
Roman forms of decoration. 

ITALIAN— 

Alberti, 1404-1472. 

Early Renaissance, 1400-1500. 

High Renaissance, 1500-1540. 

Late Renaissance, 1540-1643. 

Florentine Renaissance, 1400-1600. 

Brunelleschi, 1377-1446. 

Borgognone, 1450-1524. 

Fra Angelico, 1387-1455. 

Lucca della Robbia, 1388-1463. 

Botticelli, 1447-1510. 

Andrea del Sarto, 1486-1531. 

Benvenuto Cellini, 1500-1571. 

Venetian Renaissance, 1490-1600. 

Palladio, 1518-1580. 

Roman Renaissance, 1444-1643. 

Donato, 1444-1515. 

Giacomo Barozzio (Vignola), 1507-1573. 

Michael Angelo Buonarroti, 1474-1564. 

Raphael, 1483-1520. 

Milanese Renaissance, 1400-1600. 

Leonardo da Vinci, 1452-1519. 

FrENCH— 

French Renaissance, 1500-1643, a freely ornamental 
Gothic introduced by Fra Giaconda, 1502, under 
Louis XII, developed by Francis I, who 
reigned 1515-1547. Leonardo da Vinci, Seralio, 
Cellini, Italians, influencing the style. 

ENGLISH— 

English Renaissance, 1509—introduced by Henry 
VIII, through his architect, John of Padua. 

FLEMISH— 


Flemish Renaissance, 1507—Antwerp was destroyed 


in 1584 and the famous manufactories were 
dispersed. Dutch republic formed, 1581. 

GERMAN— 

German Renaissance, 1550—founded by Albrecht 
Durer. 

SPANISH— 

Spanish Renaissance, 1500—reflected the character 
of the Flemish Renaissance introduced by 
Flemish artists. Carlos I was born and edu- 
cated in the Netherlands and upon attaining 
the crown his advisers were Flemish. The 
style was termed the Plateresque, and was 
a sumptuous mingling of Gothic and classic 
details. » 

RENARD—French designer, Louis XVI period. 

REVOCATION OF THE EDICT OF NANTES—The 
Edict of Nantes was an order issued by Henry IV 
of France in 1598, granting freedom of conscience 
to Protestants. The Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes under Louis XIV in 1685 denied this 
religious liberty. 

RICHARDSON, GEORGE—English designer in late 
XVIII Century; contemporary of Wallis 
Columbani. 

RIESENER, J. HENRI—French cabinet maker, Louis 
XV and Louis XVI periods. 

RINCEAU—French term denoting an ornament con- 
sisting of sprigs of foliage arranged in scrolls. 
ROBBIA, LUCCA DELLA—Italian sculptor, 1388-1463. 
ROCOCO—1723-1748. First half of Louis XV period. 
Rock and shell motifs, and unbalanced relations. 
ROENTGEN, DAVID—French cabinet maker and 

marquetry worker, Louis XV and Louis XVI 

periods. 

ROMAN—453 B.C.-455 A.D. Best period. Followed 
the Greek orders—Doric, Ionic and Corinthian, also 
Tuscan and Roman Composite. 

ROMAN RENAISSANCE—1444-1643. 

ROMAN ESQUE—700-1100. Style of Roman-Christian 
art, a hybrid type which finally developed into 
Gothic. Lombardic period of the Lombards about 
770. Norman Romanesque, 911; best expression in 
England after conquest of Normans, 1066, hence 
sometimes called English Romanesque. 
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RONEZZANO-—Italian architect who with Torrigiano 
and John of Padua introduced the Italian style 
into England, 1512-1536. 


ROSE, JOSEPH—English painter and decorator, 
1760-1820. 

ROSIS, ANGELO—Florentine designer, 1753. 

ROSSETTI, DANTE GABRIEL—Head of the pre- 
Raphaelite cult, end of the XIX Century. 

ROSSETTI, WILLIAM M.—Member of the pre-Ra- 
phaelite cult, end of the XIX Century. 

ROUBO—French designer, Louis XVI period. 

ROUMIER—French furniture designer, Louis 
period. 

RUBENS, PETER PAUL—Flemish painter, 1577-1640. 
RUSKIN—English art critic, influencing the activities 
of the Pre-Raphaelite cult, late XIX Century. 
RUSSIAN—500 A. D. Russian art has never been 
distinctive. Its arts were at first Tartaric, then 

Byzantine, Celtic, Oriental and later Italian. 

RUSSIAN RENAISSANCE—The Renaissance reached 
Russia through Italian artists, who worked always 
subordinate to Oriental and Scandinavian influences. 

SALEMBIER—French designer, Louis XVI period. 

SALY—French designer, Louis XVI period. 

SARACENIC—The Saracens were originally Arabian 
followers of Mohammed, but following their con- 
quests in Asia and Europe, the Moors, Berbers, and 
other Asiatics joined the Saracenic hordes. See 
Moorish. 

SAVERY, WILLIAM—American cabinet-maker, mid- 
dle XVIII Century. 

SASSANIAN EMPIRE—220-641 A.D. 

SAUNIER—French cabinet-maker, Louis XVI period; 
made many pieces for Marie Antoinette. 

SCAN DINAVIAN—Geographic term covering Swe- 
den, Norway and Denmark—the North country; 
Norsemen, of which Norman was contraction. 
Until 1000 A.D. Scandinavia was pagan country. 
Design: interlacement of lines and figures. 

SCHINKEL, HERMAN—Dutch. Printed wall-paper 
as early as 1568. 

SCHUBLER, J. J.—German architect, 
sculptor about 1741. 

SCHWERDFEGER—German cabinet-maker, 
the XVIII Century. 

SECESSION—Term broadly applied to any departure 
from the established rule. 

SERALIO—Italian artist; influenced French Renais- 
sance style in XVI Century. 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY—Jamestown settled by 
English, 1609; New York settled by Dutch, 1613; 
English in New England, 1620; James I, Jacobean 
(Stuart period) 1603-1625; Charles I, 1625-1649; 
Commonwealth, 1653-1659; Charles II, 1660-1685; 
James II, 1685-1689; William and Mary, 1689-1702; 
Louis XIII, 1610-1643; Louis XIV, 1643-1714. 

SHAH ABBAS—Persian king. 1557-1627. 

SHEARER, THOMAS—English cabinet-maker, late 
Georgian period, 1760-1820. 

SHERATON, THOMAS—English cabinet-maker, 1774- 
1792. See George III for contemporary styles. 
SICILIAN—Relating to Sicily; one of the first sections 
of Southern Europe influenced by the Saracenic 


XV 


painter and 


end of 
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invasion in the VIII and IX Centuries. Also influ- 
enced by Italian and Persian arts. 

SIXTEENTH CENTURY—English Renaissance, 1509- 
1603; Henry VII, 1458-1509; Henry VIII, 1509- 
1547; Elizabethan, 1558-1603; Louis XII, 1502-1515; 
Francis I, 1515-1549; Henri II, 1549-1559; Francis 
II, 1559-1560; Charles IX, 1560-1574; Henri III, 
1574-1589; Henri IV, 1589-1610; High Italian Re- 
naissance, 1500-1540; French Renaissance, 1502- 
1643; Spanish and Portuguese Renaissance, 1500. 

SMITH, GEORGE—English cabinet-maker, 1808-1826. 

SPANISH—The Saracens with their Moorish converts 
invaded Spain early in the VIII Century. Arts 
there established called Early Spanish. See Alham- 
braic. 

SPANISH GOTHIC—1250-1500. See Gothic. 

SPANISH-PORTUGUESE—1000-1492. 

SPANISH RENAISSANCE—1500-1600. See Renais- 
sance. 

STEPHENS, F. J—Member of the Pre-Raphaelite 
cult, late XIX Century. 

STOCKEL—German cabinet-maker, end of the XVIII 
Century. 

STOLDZ—French decorator, middle XVIII Century. 

STONE, NICHOLAS—English architect, middle XVII 
Century. Contemporary of Inigo Jones. 

STREET, GEORGE EDMUND —English architect, 
middle XIX Century; influenced the work of 
William Morris. 

STUART—1603-1625. 
called Jacobean. 

SWAN, ABRAHAM—English architect, popular about 
1745. 

SWASTIKA—Symbol popularly regarded as a good 
luck sign; much used in ancient Asia Minor, Greece, 
Rome, Persia, the Orient, and South America. In 
France, called Fylfot. 

SWISS—The Swiss have always been cabinet-makers 
and wood-carvers; famous for their elaborately 
carved coffers as early as the XIV Century. The 
Renaissance began to make itself felt in Switzer- 
land about 1520. 

SYRIA—3000 B.C.-100 B.C. 

TALMAN, JOHN—English architect and designer 
during early Georgian period, 1714-1754. Contem- 
porary of William Kent. 

TARAVAL—French designer, Louis XVI period. 

TAYLOR, JOHN—English cabinet-maker, early XIX 
Century. 

THOMAS, W.—English painter and decorator, 1760- 
1820. 

TIBESAR—French designer, Louis XVI period. 
TOILE DE JOUY—A kind of printed linen or cre- 
tonne made at the factory of Jouy in France. 
TOLLEVERK—Famous French clock-maker, Louis 

XV period. 

TORRIGIANO—Italian architect who with Ronnez- 
zano and John of Padua introduced the Italian 
style into England, 1512-1536. 

TORSADE—French term denoting system of orna- 
ment in imitation of a twisted rope. 

TRANSITION—Developed the Pompeiian character- 

istics of the Louis XVI period into a purer expres- 


Period founded by James I 
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sion of Classic art. Herculaneum for centuries 
under the ashes of Vesuvius was discovered in 1709. 
In 1748 Pompeii was discovered and excavations 
revealed an art spirit that impressed designers and 
architects so strongly that Pompeiian lines became 
conspicuous in the Louis XVI period in France, 
and in the George III period in England, through 
the work of R. and J. Adam. 

TREE OF LIFE—A design representing the genealogy 
of Christ as given in the Gospel of St. Matthew. 
A tree on the branches of which various personages 
forming links in the chain of descent are placed 
and at the top the Virgin and the Saviour. It is 
a design much used in ecclesiastical work. Similar 
forms called Tree of Life showing Persian, Assyr- 
ian and Egyptian art. 

TRILOBE—System of ornament consisting of three 
lobes forming a shape like a three-leaf clover; 
characteristic of Gothic ornament. 

TUDOR—English. See Henry VII. 

TUDOR GOTHIC—1485-1509. Developed out of late 
English Gothic. (See Gothic.) 

TURKISH—Turks originally Tartar tribe, 226 B. C. 
The Turks had no art excepting the art borrowed 
from Persia and Arabia. 

TUSCAN—1044-238 B. C. (Etruscan.) 

TYROL—The tyrol district is an eastern continuation 
of Switzerland, and is naturally influenced by Ger- 
many on the North and East, and Italy on the 
South. 

TYROL GOTHIC—For centuries the Goths occupied 
the district; hence we have at all times the Gothic 
influence. Tyrol Gothic is a type simple and effec- 
tive, generously utilizing the work of the wood 
carver. 

VAN BRUGH, SIR JOHN—English architect, 1666- 
1726. 

VANDERMEULEN—French designer, an associate of 
Le Brun, manager of the Gobelin Works, 1660. 
VAN DYKE, ANTHONY—Flemish painter, 1599-1641. 

VASSY—French designer, Louis XV period. 

VENETIAN—1400-1600. Italian Renaissance. 

VERNIS-MARTIN—A lacquer made in France by 
Robert and Simon E. Martin, 1744-1764; much 
used for finishing Louis XV furniture. 

VERRIOW—Neapolitan artist and designer, Charles II 
period. 

VERVEIN—French designer, Louis XV period. 

VICTORIAN—1837-1887. Reign of Queen Victoria. 

VIEN, JOSEPH MARIE—Director of the French 
Academy at Rome, middle XVIII Century. 

VITRUVIAN SCROLL—A characteristic motif in 
Roman design. 

VOUET, SIMON—French decorative artist, 
XIII period. 

WAILLY, CHARLES—French designer, Louis XVI 
period. 

WALLIS, N.—English designer, George III period, 
1760-1820. Contemporary of Columbani and George 
Richardson. 

WALPOLE, HORACE—English furniture designer, 

Early Georgian period, 1714-1727. 


Louis 


WARE, SIR ISAAC—English architect; best work 
about 1750-1756. > 

WATELET—French designer, Louis XVI period. 

WATTEAU, ANTOINE—French designer and archi- 
tect, Louis XV period. 

WEBB, JOHN—English architect, middle XVII Cen- 
tury; contemporary of Inigo Jones. 

WEDGEWOOD, JOSIAH—English. 
plaques and pottery, 1730-1795. 

WEISWEILER—German cabinet-maker, Louis XVI 
period. 

WILLIAM AND MARY—English. 1689-1702. See 
XVII Century. Contemporary of Louis XIV. Ma- 
hogany discovered in America, 1597; came into 
occasional use latter part of this period, 1700. 

WOOD, HENRY—English decorative artist, early XIX 
Century. 

WREN, SIR CHRISTOPHER—English 
1632-1724. 

ZUCCHI, ANTONIO—Venetian painter who worked 
for the Adam brothers, 1765-1790. Husband of 
Angelica Kauffman. 


Famous for 


architect, 





MAIBRUNN CO., INC. IN NEW HOME. 
te new quarters of the Maibrunn Company, 

Inc., at 44 East 25th Street, have been laid 
out with an eye to the convenience not alone of 
the buyer, but of the entire working force. The 
complete floor of the building is used. 

The workrooms are flooded with light from 
windows on two sides and the space occupied is 
almost double that of the former quarters. The 
showroom is decorated in cream color with the 
background of the display cabinets a glossy black. 
This gives a harmonious arrangement for the 
proper displaying of the lamp shades. The whole 
effect is distinctly pleasing. 





CHENEY BROTHERS 
MANUFACTURERS 
Fourth Avenue & 18th Street 


New York. 
January 3lst, 1923. 


Messrs. Clifford & Lawton, 
373 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Dear Sirs: 
Attention Mr. C. R. Clifford: 


I want to congratulate you on the series of 
articles entitled: “Period Dictionary,” which you 
are now publishing in THe UPpnHotstTerer. 

Every salesman who handles period fabrics 
should have this information and I have in- 
structed all our salesmen not only to read these 
articles, but to preserve them for future refer- 
ence, and I would suggest that when this series 
is completed it be published in book form and 
offered to the decorative trade at a reasonable 
price. 

Yours very truly, 


F. W. Bupp. 











THE FOUR PRINCIPAL TEXTILE WEAVES EXCLUSIVE 
OF PILE AND NET FABRICS 


Upper left, twill; upper right, plain or basket; lower left, rep; lower right, satin. 
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PET EN £2 


The Four Main Classifications of 
Textile Construction Exclusive of 
Pile Fabrics. 











Silk Loom with Dobby. 


Silk Loom with Jacquard. 





HILE there are literally hundreds of 

names under which upholstery and drapery 
fabrics are classified, there are in reality but four 
principal divisions of fabric construction, namely, 
satin, rep, basket or plain and serge or twill. By 
combining these types and by the introduction of 
jacquard figures practically all textiles, with the 
exception of pile or net fabrics, are produced. 

The principal division is that of a perfectly 
plain or basket weave in which the warp threads 
and filling threads have practically the same 
count. Of the plain weave are such fabrics as 
muslin, voile, silkoline, chintz, gingham, pongee, 
duck and certain forms of tapestry; these fab- 
rics which in a few cases resemble each other, 
are produced on the same type of loom and in 
the same way. 

The next important main division of fabric 
weaving is the satin division, its chief character- 
istic being the smooth, glossy, appearance pro- 
duced by the long floats of the warp threads 
which practically conceal the weft threads. Of 
this class are satins, damasks, brocatelles. tick- 
ings, satines, etc. 

The distinguishing characteristics of rep, 
the third division, are the use of a heavy filling 
thread which produces a ribbed effect across the 
width of the fabric. In tightly woven rep, the 
warp threads are caused to bend so sharply over 
the filling threads as to make it appear as if they 
were really wound around the filling threads. 
The rep division includes certain types of cre- 
tonnes, armures, poplins, moires, reps, taffeta 
and grosgrain silk. 

The fourth fabric division, that of serge or 
twill, is less frequently used in decorative fabrics 





than in fabrics for clothing, although there are 
characteristics of the serge weave that frequently 
are combined with other weaves for the sake of 
variety. 

In this class would be placed denim and 
other simple fabrics which show a straight twill 
or a reversed twill. 

It may not at first appear that the four 
types of weaving named above can possibly com- 
prise all of the varieties of fabric textures, 
exclusive of pile’ or net textures, but a careful 
analysis of any fabric readily discloses its family 
characteristics and places it either in one of these 
four classes or in the net or pile goods classes. 

There are, of course, combination fabrics 
which partake of the nature of more than one of 
these classes as for instance, a satin figure on a 
rep ground or vice versa; or a taffeta ground 
with miniature satin figures, or the combination 
of serge, satin and rep as sometimes occurs in 
the case of a tapestry. But, while this would 
make it difficult to fix a mixed fabric as belong- 
ing to one of these separate branches it does not 
contradict the statement that with these four 
methods of weaving practically all kinds of fab- 
rics can be produced. 

In order to illustrate more fully the weaving 
ptinciple involved, we show on the opposite page 
typical examples of satin, rep, plain and twill, re- 
produced both in actual size and magnified in 
order that the weave may he more closely 
discerned. 


Note: The net goods weaves were illustrated and 
described in the October number and the pile fabric 
weaves in December number. 

The present article completes the series. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 
(Continued from page 74.) 
location adjoins the San Francisco Furniture 
Exchange Building. 

C. W. Evans, manager of the rug depart- 
ment of the Milton G. Cooper Dry Goods Com- 
pany, of Los Angeles and San Francisco, is visit- 
ing the Eastern markets. 

The C. A. Tierney Company has been incor- 
porated at Los Angeles, Cal. to engage in the 
interior decorating business. The capital stock 
is placed at $25,000 and the subscribers are 
Charles A. Tierney, Charles H. Lawford and 
Joseph M. Suttner. The concern occupies quar- 
ters at Sixth and New Hampshire Streets. 

The Arcade Department Store has been in- 
corporated at Los Angeles with a capital stock of 
$500,000 by J. A. Williams and W. F. Dunn, of 
San Francisco, and Carroll Allen, of Los Angeles. 

Articles of incorporation of the Grand 
Rapids Furniture Company have been filed at 
San Francisco by John Breuner, John Breuner, 
Jr. and Carleton F. Bryan. The capital stock is 
$100,000. 

The Simon Mattress Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been incorporated at San Francisco 
with a capital stock of $175,000 to engage in the 
manufacture of mattresses and furniture, the 
subscribers being Sigmond, Leo J. and Ida Simon. 

L. K. Pastrich, until recently at Seattle, 
Wash., has been placed in full charge of buying 
for Williams Gadsby & Sons, Portland, Ore. 

An interest in the Bend Furniture Company, 
Bend, Ore., has been purchased by D. W. Gould, 
at one time with the Grote-Rankin Co., Seattle. 

M. F. Calistro, for eleven years with the 
Coyne Furniture Company, Honolulu, T. H., 
and more recently with the Bailey Furniture 
Company, has engaged in business on his own 
account in the Harrison Building in that city. 

The Meier & Frank Co., Portland, Ore., will 
shortly erect an eight-story building for the use 
of its wholesale department. 

The Astoria Furniture Company, whose 
place of business at Astoria, Ore. was destroyed 
by fire a few weeks ago, has resumed business in 
temporary quarters. 

The National Fiber Textile Company has 
installed a display of rugs in the San Francisco 
Furniture Exchange, with L. H. Boydston in 
charge. 

Albert’s, Inc., which has been operating the 
Big Store at Richmond, Cal. for several years, 
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will erect a department store on a site purchased 
at Tenth Street and Macdonald Avenue. 

H. H. Borson has fitted up an interior dec- 
orating studio on an upper floor of the White 
Building Addition at Seattle, Wash. 

The drapery department of the Lazare Klein 
Company, San Francisco, has been enlarged and 
a larger stock is being carried than formerly. 

T. A. CHURCH. 





JOSEPH BERNHARD JOINS MORRIS 
BERNHARD CO. 


ge many friends of Morris Bernhard and 
the Morris Bernhard Co., will be pleased to 
learn by the announcement on another page that 
his son, Joseph Bernhard, has joined his interests 
with his father’s business. 

With the reorganization that has been effect- 
ed, Joseph Bernhard becomes a stockholder and 
officer of the company and will take an active 
part in the conduct of the business. 

The work that he has been doing hitherto 
was somewhat allied to the interests he now takes 
up. He has been for eighteen years with Sams- 
tag & Hilder Bros., and as manager and buyer 
of domestic and foreign merchandise has visited 
the leading manufacturing centers of Europe and 
the Far East, spending considerable time in China 
and Japan. 

The experience thus gained will thoroughly 
equip him to plan progressive developments in 
connection with the firm’s imported lines of 
trimmings. He will also assist Mr. Bernhard and 
Mr. Lederer in the general conduct of the regular 
business. 

Rudolph Cronenberg, who has been for more 
than twenty-five years on the selling staff of the 
Morris Bernhard Co., and Ferdinand Wambach, 
superintendent of the manufacturing plant have 
also become stockholders and directors of the 
concern. 

The additional floor which the firm recently 
acquired has been put in shape for their occu- 
pancy and while they are not completely settled 
it is easy to calculate the advantages that will 
accrue to the firm and indirectly to their custom- 
ers by reason of the greatly increased facilities 
and the convenience which their enlarged quar- 
ters will provide. 

They now have three entire floors in the 
building at 18 West Eighteenth Street and in 
addition thereto have a complete dye house equip- 
ment above the roof. 





JOHNSON & FAULKNER, 


3 FEBRUARY Ist, the business of Johnson & 
Faulkner, which has now reached its cen- 


tenary mark, was incorporated. 


E. D. Faulkner will be president; ‘J. H. 


Kirtland, vice-president; L. W. 
Hyde,.secretary, and J A. Rob- 
erts, treasurer, all of whom will 
also serve on the board of di- 
rectors which includes J. C. 
Howie, W. A. Ten Eick, and 
Edgar R. Patterson. The or- 
ganization will continue to be 
known as Johnson & Faulkner. 

The firm has achieved a 
remarkable record. The foun- 
der of the business, George 
Johnson, who was born in Eng- 
land, established just one hun- 
dred years ago, down on the 
waterfront below Wall Street 
a rope walk. People brought 
to him horse hair to be twisted 
into rope and as this was the 
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same process employed for making curled hair, 
he soon established a curled hair plant, importing 


the raw hair from South America. This material 





E. D. FAULKNER. 


consisted of the manes and tails of horses, and 


to fully utilize his stock and 
get value from the particularly 
long hair, he decided to estab- 
lish a factory for weaving hair 
seating. 

Thus the business devel- 
oped and from this initial 
connection with the furniture 
trade, Mr. Johnson soon began 
the manufacture of furniture 
springs and the jobbing of up- 
holsterer’s and cabinet-maker’s 
supplies; in 1830, he took a 
partner and the firm became 
Johnson & Green, with a fac- 
tory at 158 Chatham Street and 
store at 57 Elm Street. 

In 1846 Mr. Green died 
and Mr. Johnson continued the 


From left to right, top row: E. R. Patterson, W. A. Ten Eick, L. W.” Hyde; bottom row: J. C. Howie, 
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business until 1851 when Edward H. Faulkner 
and George McClusky were admitted, the firm 
name being changed to George Johnson & Co. 
When Mr. McClusky retired in 1867, the name 
was changed to Johnson & Faulkner. 

In 1871, Mr. Johnson died and Edward H. 
Faulkner continued the business under the same 
firm name. 

In 1872, the factory equipment and patent 
rights were sold to the Pawtucket Hair Cloth Co. 

The firm moved up to Astor Place in 1878 
and remained there until they came to their 
present address at 35 East 17th Street, in 1882. 

Thus for over forty years the name of 
Johnson & Faulkner has been identified with 
Union Square and its importance as a center of 
the upholstery industry. 

In 1876, Edward D. Faulkner, the present 
head of the firm, was given a partnefship inter- 
est. His brother, Francis E., was admitted in 
1885. In 1902, Edward H. Faulkner died, and 
from that time on the present head of the firm, 
Edward D. Faulkner, has been actively in control 
of the business. 

For many years the firm had devoted them- 
selves exclusively to the manufacture and jobbing 
of upholstery supplies but the Centennial Exposi- 
tion in 1876 aroused the American public to a 
greater interest in home furnishings and when in 
1878, Paul Fevez, a French commissionaire, came 
to this country to establish some connection and 
visited Johnson & Faulkner with his samples, an 
arrangement was made to show his goods and 
this was the beginning of the import business. 

In 1880. Edward D. Faulkner made his first 
purchase trip to Europe and from that day on, 
the business grew to its present proportions. 

The company as now capitalized provides for 
$3,000,000 — $1,600,000 preferred stock and 
$1,400,000 common stock—thus giving guarantee 
of perpetuity for the business. 





An attractive wall bracket 
by Walter G. Warren & 
Co., Chicago. The rosettes 
and leaves are of crystal 


glass. 
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CHICAGO WALL PAPER NIGHT. 

N JANUARY 29TH, in the banquet hall of the 

Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, the wall paper 
division of the Paint and Wall Paper Dealers 
Association of Chicago held their second “Gala 
Wall Paper Night.’ Over nine hundred guests 
were present. They were presided over by 
Adolf Koretz, President of the Association, E. H. 
Ervin, Chicago Manager of M. H. Birge & Sons 
Co., acted as toast-master. 

In a short opening address Mr. Ervin spoke 
of the necessity that the wall paper industry 
mobilize all its forces, cut out petty rivalries, and 
work together for the general good of the wall 
paper business, 

Mr. Ervin’s remarks were followed by a 
speech from Henry Burn, President of Robert 
Graves & Co., and of the Allied Wall Paper 
Association. Mr. Burn related the history of 
cooperation among wall paper manufacturers 
and dealers as it has existed in the past few 
years, and remarked upon the advantages de- 
rived from the nation-wide advertising campaign 
now being carried on. The balance of his 
address was devoted to describing methods and 
means which may still be taken by the wall paper 
industry, and not least important were the re- 
marks about preparing the proper class of 
workmen to hang wall paper. 

Other speakers were T. Sidley, chairman of 
the “Own Your Own Home Wall Paper Exposi- 
tion,’ F. W. Dupke, past national president of 
the Master Painters and Decorators Association; 
M. Wallbrunn, past president of the Paint and 
Wall Paper Dealers Association of Chicago, 
and E. H. Hall. of Davenport, Iowa, who from 
Station W. O. C. is broadcasting every Wednes- 
day night throughout the West on the subject 
of interior decoration. 

The last speaker of the evening was C. W. 
Cousens, of the Wall Paper Guild, who briefly 
outlined what the manufacturers are doing to 
bring about a better understanding by the general 
public of the wonderful decorative possibilities 
of wall paper. Following Mr. Cousens’ speech 
there was a showing of a new wall paper film. 
Between all of the addresses there were enter- 
tainment features. 


(a= Nathan & Cohen Co., Inc., call attention 
to the fact that the weave of the fabric 
known as “Soie Maillette,” an art silk drapery 
fabric, is fully protected by U. S. Government 
patents. 











ReDFIELD—D. C. Redfield, for several years 
with Wm. Taylor Son & Co., Cleveland, O., in 
charge of their upholstery department and prior 
to that with Alms & Doepke, Cincinnati, O., has 
been appointed upholstery buyer with the New- 
comb-Endicott Co., Detroit, succeeding in this 
capacity F. T. Buchanan, whose retirement was 
announced in the January UPHOLSTERER. 

Hiti1er—John A. Hillier, recently elected 
secretary of F. A. Foster & Co., Inc., is receiving 
the congratulations of his friends on this well- 
deserved honor. 

Mr. Hillier started as an office boy with F. 
A. Foster & Co., Inc., twenty years ago and has 
literally worked his way through every position 
in the office and on the road, winning the recog- 
nition of his colleagues by sheer hard work. He 
was elected to the Board of Directors last year. 

ATKINSON—T. L. Atkinson, of Atkinson, 
Wade & Co., Inc., recently returned from Eu- 
rope. 

StoNe—Frederick Meade Stone, for the last 
ten years connected with the wholesale uphols- 
tery department of B. Altman & Co.. has resigned. 

E_prepGe—Irving C. Eldredge, who for the 
past six years has been with the Orsenigo Co., 
Inc., was recently appointed supervising man- 
ager of store window display for R. H. Macy 
& Co. Mr. Eldredge will have under his control 
fifteen assistants, and his work will include 
supervising the decoration of all the windows of 
Macy’s, including those in the new building now 
being erected. 

Levey—Ralph M. Levey, president of the 
Ralph M. Levey Co., returned from Europe on 
January 27th, after a short visit to France, Italy, 
Germany, and England. 

CHARAK—M. Charak, for many years with 
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the English Reproductions Co., has just joined 
the Charak Co. of Boston as sales manager. 

HirsCHBERG—H. M. Hirschberg has severed 
his connection with the Consolidated Trimming 
Co. and is opening an office in Chicago. He will 
cover the Middle West for several houses. 

AMANN—J. L. Amann, who has been cover- 
ing the Middle Western territory for Carson, 
Pirie Scott & Co., will now cover the same terri- 
tory for John W. Conquest. 

Moore—The many friends of Walter J. 
Moore, of Jung & Moore, will be glad to learn 
of his recovery from a severe attack of pneu- 
monia. Mr. Moore was confined to his home 
for a matter of three weeks and for some time 
after that found it advisable to take things a little 
easy. Wezcare glad to state now that he is prac- 
tically recovered. 

Korrer—Albert J. Korper, well known as 
an upholstery buyer formerly with Mendel & 
Friedman, New Haven, Conn., and more re- 
cently with Stoehr & Fister, has engaged with 
Cahn, Coblens Co., Baltimore, as manager and 
buyer of the upholstery, floor covering, beds and 
bedding departments. 

Burc—Oscar J. W. Burg, whose retirement 
from the buyership of the Spokane Dry Goods 
Co., was announced in the September issue of 
THE UPHOLSTERER, has engaged with W. & J. 
Sloane, San Francisco, as manager and buyer 
for their drapery department beginning on his 
duties with them the first of the year. 

Fercuson—Louis and Harry Ferguson, of 
Ferguson Bros. Mfg. Co., sailed for a trip 
around the world on January 24th. They plan to 
be gone about six months. Before leaving, a few 
intimate friends and the directors of their com- 
pany gave them a surprise dinner. 





STROHEIM-BURKE—Salo J. Stroheim and 
Edward J. Burke left on the S. S. Olympic Feb- 
ruary 10th for a business trip covering the prin- 
cipal markets of Great Britain and Europe in 
the interests of Stroheim & Romann. 

Boynton—Charles P. Boynton, for a num- 
ber of years with B. Altman & Co.’s wholesale 
upholstery department, recently joined the force 
of Stroheim & Romann in the capacity of inside 
salesman. 

RomaineE—W. H. Romaine and V. L. 
Emmett of the traveling force of the Loeb & 
Schoenfeld Co., request us to announce, in con- 
tradiction to rumors to the contrary, that they 
will leave for their regular trips with the lines of 
the above firm about March Ist. 





WILLIAM J. DINAN. 


OFFICIAL HONORS FOR W. J. DINAN. 
A’ THE recent meeting of the Quaker Lace 

Co., in Philadelphia, the regular officers 
were re-elected; in addition, William J. Dinan 
of the New York office was chosen as second 
vice-president. This official position is a new one 
and, as we understand it, was created in recogni- 
tion of Mr. Dinan’s service as sales manager. 

Mr. Dinan has been attached to the New 
York office for twenty-one years, the celebration 
of his twenty-first anniversary following closely 
the date of his election as second vice-president. 

Mr. Dinan’s many friends will be glad to 
learn of the honor that has come to him in recog- 
nition of his services and also that while it 
changes his official relationship to the company 
he will continue his activities along the same 
lines as formerly and will still make his head- 
quarters at the New York office. 
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NORMAN FINDLAY. 
President Upholstery Association of America, Inc. 


UPHOLSTERY ASSN. APPOINTMENTS. 
— Upholstery Association of America, Inc., 
is planning a very aggressive and progressive 
year. Ata recent meeting of the Board of Gov- 
ernors, Harry B. Hall was elected chairman. 
Norman Findlay, who has assumed office as 
president of the Association, announces his 
appointment of the following committees : 


Delegates to National Council: Leon S. Fox, 
Harry B. Hall, Lester W. Bond, Harold W. Burton; 
Alternates, Henry Jung, James Kurnicki, George B. 
Douglas, Harry E. Scripture. 

Finance Committee: Lester W. Bond, Walter E. 
Rosenthal, Harry E. Scripture. 

Entertainment Committee : Norman Findlay, Harry 
B. Hall, James Kurnicki, Harry E. Scripture, Frank L. 
Potter. 

Welfare Committee: John W. Stephenson, Harry 
A. Brown, Thomas F. J. Tynan, C. W. Brooke, E. J. 
Follis. 

Board of Governors (Presidential appointment, 
1923) : Sam Ward, Joseph E. Cavanagh, James Munro, 
Harry H. Wallace. 





ATKINSON, WADE & CO.’S CHINTZES. 

| ie DECORATING “The Little Home” at John 

Wanamaker’s New York store, Mr. Lerch 
chose three chintzes for each of the apartments, 
and of these three, two were of Atkinson, Wade 
& Company’s production. Mr. Lerch has been 
quoted as saying that these two chintzes are the 
finest domestic ones he has ever seen. 

Another compliment to Atkinson, Wade & 
Company’s chintzes was given by Mr. McAus- 
land, of Abraham & Straus, who is a member of 
the art class of the Metropolitan Museum. Mr. 
McAusland said that among the five roller-print- 
ed domestic chintzes which were shown the class 
last week as examples of fine cotton printing, two 
were from the line of Atkinson, Wade & Co. 








MOHAIR, THE 
FABRICS. 


MOST DURABLE OF 


(Continued from page 69.) 
rope of cotton would be stronger than a rope of 
wool of equal diameter and weight and why a 
wool fabric offers greater resistance to friction 
than cotton, also why a hair fabric such as mohair 
or hair cloth, is more resistant to friction than 
either wool, cotton or silk. 

It is hard to define the exact line where the 
fleece of an animal ceases to be wool and becomes 
hair, or vice versa, but there is a very definite 
difference in the structural character of the hairs 
which form the coverings of various animals. 

Domesticated sheep, for instance, have very 
little of what is termed “hair fleece,” by this be- 
ing meant a hard-shelled, straight hair fibre as 
distinguished from the softer-shelled and curly 
fiber. In the fleece of the goat and in that of 
wild sheep, the hard-shelled hair fibers predomi- 
nate. By reason of their structure they are not 
as soft to the feel, do not mat so easily and are 
more resistant to friction. 

With a knowledge of these characteristics it 
only remain’ necessary for one to determine the 
character of the material of which a fabric is 
composed to be able to give an intellgient opinion 
as to its probable wearing qualities. 

When the statement may be made that 
mohair fabrics will outwear any other fabrics of 
similar weight and construction one can readily 
see the reasons which justify the statement. 
Mohair as a fiber is definitely a hair substance, 
the fleece of the angora goat and has a hard- 
shelled outer covering which resists wear. 

It is important, however, that information 
such as we have here presented should be given 
with the greatest discretion, snap judgments and 
broad, general statements are always to be depre- 
cated and even the most minute and careful 
explanation might, by a layman, be utterly mis- 
construed to the detriment of worthy things. 





AMERICAN MOHAIR PRODUCTION. 
E IS NOT, perhaps, a matter of common knowl- 
edge that the United States is rapidly acquir- 
ing an important position in the production of 
raw mohair, particularly for home consumption. 
This fiber is obtained from the Angora goat, 
an animal which appears to be indigenous to 
western Asia, being largely cultivated in Turkey 
and neighboring provinces. The fleece is com- 
posed of very long fibers, fine in staple, with little 
or no curl, and is characterized by a high, silky 
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luster. The principal clips of mohair in 1902 
were quoted as follows: 


SN ccccshangkadoeoete 8,500,000 pounds 
Cape Colony 000 ‘3 


United States 1,250,000 v 

As a comparison to this, the statistical re- 
ports of the Department of Commerce give the 
domestic production of mohair in the United 
States for the ten leading states in 1919 as 
follows: 


ee 


Pounds 

PRERE orcck sv ccee oak hot the Oe cia 5,084,920 
Oe AD rE ADD tc: BAER TE 380,675 
NOW MESKCG (63.5.0 oe eae 369,711 
Fn |” Sane SEND RRS SCRE eae Berg 357,626 
GND, ox oes eacesnehockoe hee 220,179 
IIE ooo 5. Se CAS AR hn 118,083 
RIUM oss bo pw a ede vied Dba tential 81,405 
Pe oe = as s ee ae wee 33,770 
Be ER Se ee RAT eM, ein, 5 29,498 
COMORES. cas cs ote Spee se eee 21,895 

Unwed States 60 Si Sesh 6,808,890 


These figures show that the United States’ 
production of mohair has increased 500 per cent. 
in seventeen years. 

It is, however, stated by Dr. Matthews in his 
book on Textile Fibers that “American-grown 
mohair has only about two-thirds of the value of 
the foreign fiber; mohair in general has quite a 
large amount of kempy fibre, (which will not 
dye) but the domestic variety contains about 15 
per cent. more kemp than the foreign, hence the 
lower value of the former. Another reason for 
this lessened value is that foreign mohair always 
represents a full year’s growth (the fibers being 
9 to 12 inches in length), whereas a great deal of 
domestic mohair is shorn twice a year. This is 
especially true of that grown in Texas; the hair 
commences to fall off the goats in that district if 
allowed to grow for the full year. In judging of 
the quality of the mohair, the length and luster 
are of more value than the fineness of staple. 
The finest grades of domestic mohair come from 
Texas, the fiber from Oregon and California be- 
ing larger and coarser. In Oregon the fleece is 
grown for a full year, and of very long fiber. 

“The average weight of the fleece from Ore- 
gon goats is 4 pounds while in Texas it is only 
2% pounds. Foreign mohair varies much in 
quality, depending upon the district in which it 
is grown; as a rule, the finer varieties are shorter 
in staple, the finest being about 9 inches in length. 
Foreign mohair can be spun to as high a count 
as 60’s, whereas the finest quality of domestic 
mohair can only be spun to as high as 40’s. The 
coarsest varieties of mohair are used in carpets, 
low-grade. woolen fabrics and blankets.” 
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NEWS OF THE 


INDUSTRY 


Tue Cotony Mitts, Inc., have removed 
from 170 Fifth Avenue to 23 East 21st Street, 
New York. 

Tue New ENGLAND Casinet Co. recently 
moved into their new factory, 37 Harris Court, 
Somerville, Mass. 

Ernest Peterrry, mill agent for the Tull- 
fabrik Floeha A.-G., Plaue-Floeha, Saxony, has 
moved his offices from the seventh to the tenth 
floor at 276 Fifth Avenue. 

Artuur H. Lee & Sons, INC., announce 
that they have removed their Chicago office to 
larger quarters in the Heyworth Building. 

Tue M. C. Camppe_t Merc. Co. have moved 
their plant to Providence, R. I., where they have 
the 


quarters. 





advantage of location and much larger 


Despite the inclement weather, the second 
3oston Furniture Show, held in Mechanics Build- 
ing, Boston, from January 15th to 20th, drew a 
number of buyers from all parts of New England. 

Tue E. Etwyn Situ Co., INc., interior 
decorators, Charlestown, N. H., have recently 
opened a branch establishment at 38 Tremont St.. 
Claremont, N. H. 

FRANKFORD TEXTILE MiLts have recently 
added 16 looms in their factory and have further 
equipped their plant for the manufacture of 
lightweight drapery fabrics in addition to their 
regular line. 

PATTERSON-SOMERVILLE, INC. are now at 
their new and large quarters at 6 East 37th Street. 
They are carrying a fine selection of lamp-shades, 
sofa cushions and bed sets. 

THE NEW SEASON finds the Bondy Mfg. Co. 
equipped with a larger and more comprehensive 
line of drapery and curtain materials, overdrapes, 
curtains, cushions, scarves, etc., than ever before. 
They have added a large number of novelties to 
their line. 

Piano & KLINE, manufacturers of reproduc- 
tions of period furniture, state that there is a 
large demand at the present time for American 
pieces, made principally in maple. To meet this 
demand they have increased their stock in this 
particular. 

Tue FRENCH-AMERICAN Mec. Co., who are 
importers and manufacturers of cotton, wool 
and hand-painted tapestry panels, are showing a 
wide line, comprising an infinite variety of styles 
and patterns. This concern has also a wide 


range of scarves and pillow tops. 
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Tue ATHERTON Furniture Co., Worcester, 
Mass., will move into their own building, 108 
Franklin Street, March Ist. L. W. Kindred is 
in charge of the drapery and decorating depart- 
ments, which will have large quarters on the 
second floor of the new building. 

THE DEMAND for the Dolly Madison bed- 
spreads manufactured by Geo. Royle & Co., has. 
reached such proportions that this concern has 
acquired another building to be used exclusively 
for the manufacture of Dolly Madison bedspreads 
and drapery cloth to match. 

IN AN ENDEAVOR to begin their awning and 
slip cover business early, and encourage business 
in February, which is otherwise a dull month, 
Hutzler Brothers, Baltimore, are sending out 
with their monthly statements a four-page folder 
offering a discount on awnings and slip covers. 
ordered during this month. 

J. Pearce, manager of the drapery depart- 
ment of C. F. Hovey & Co., Boston, has recently 
reorganized his department. Racks have been 
changed for tables, and brass rods in sections 
run through the center of the department, mak- 
ing it very easy to adequately display curtains and 
draperies. 

THE CENTRAL BuILpING & SupptLy Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va., have recently completed a 
new Office and display room building, and are 
carrying a stock of fine lamps, tapestries, art wall 
coverings, and objects of art. This firm caters to 
only the highest class home building trade, and 
specializes in interior decoration. 


OBITUARY 





ARTHUR LAKIN. 

eames Arthur Lakin, lace manufacturer, 

died at his residence, St. Helen’s, Alexan- 
dra Park, Nottingham, England, at the age of 
fifty-five. Mr. Lakin was well known to all 
American buyers going to Nottingham, and for 
fifteen years was assistant in Nottingham to 
Thomas H. Watson when he was manager of the 
lace curtain department for Mills & Gibb. 


WALTER HoRSTMANN. 

iy THE death of Walter Horstmann, president 

of the William H. Horstmann Co., a notable 
member of that pioneer firm has passed away. 
In the history of the silk industry of America, 
the first firm to establish business in Philadelphia 
was the Horstmann family. The first mill which 
they established was built in 1815 and at that 









time was confined almost entirely to ribbons. 
Not long after, however, they went into the 
trimming business and they have been in that 


Walter Horstmann was in 
his sixty-sixth year and a grandson of the 
founder of the business. 


business ever since. 


CHARLES A. HELLER. 
“Baepaes A. HELLER, age seventy-four, died 
last month at his home in Baltimore. Mr. 
Heller had a long, successful business career in 
both wholesale and retail dry goods. 

Following the Civil War, through which Mr. 
Heller served in the Confederate ranks, he en- 
tered retail business life in Winchester, Va. with 
his mother and later, under his management, 
established the first department store in that 
section of the country. A pioneer in this’style of 
store, he was somewhat of a pioneer in advertis- 
ing, which he did extensively and to which he 
attributed a great measure of his success. Many 
years later, he engaged in the dry goods commis- 
sion business in Baltimore, from which he retired 
seven years ago. Mr. Heller is survived by three 
brothers and three children, among them Mrs. 
Louis Loveman of New York City. 


FRANK WELCH. 
| ie Is with regret that we note the death of 
Frank Welch, buyer for the A. A. Mooney 
Co. of Manchester, N. H. Mr. Welch was one 
of the best known drapery men in his State. 
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SALESMAN with established trade in Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, Omaha, Kansas City and St. 
Louis territories wants line of furniture coverings for 
the manufacturing, jobbing and large retail trade on 
commission. Address “Established,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
REPRESENTATIVES WANTED to carry as a side 
line a new curtain ring specialty, the invention of a 
practical drapery man to overcome the faults he has 
found with devices already on the market. Address for 
particulars “Curtain Ring,” care The Upholsterer. 
OPPORTUNITY—A New York trade workroom with 
an established decorative trade, equipped with ma- 
chinery, tables, etc., for the manufacture of draperies, 
may be obtained on favorable terms. Address “S. W. 
J.,’ care The Upholsterer. 
A VASSAR GRADUATE, Protestant, 32, is qualified 
to do efficient sales promotion work. She has man- 
aged large and successful publicity and financial cam- 
paigns in various cities. She has proven herself an 
excellent executive, original, resourceful, forceful. She 
has abundant health and energy, natural friendliness 
and tact. She is now seeking a business connection in 
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the textile field that offers interest and scope, the 
promise of hard werk and the rewards thereof. Address 
“Sales Promotion,’ care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—At once, retail wall-paper and drapery 
salesman. One able to take charge of workroom. 
Apply Highland Paint and Wall Paper Co., 140 State 
Street, Springfield, Mass. 
POSITION WANTED as upholstery and drapery 
salesman’in New York City and vicinity by American 
christian, aged 30. Five years selling experience in 
New York City and vicinity and on the road. Address 
“American,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—MILL AGENCY for New York City and 
the East for upholstery and drapery fabrics or alliéd 
lines. Address “Mill Agency,” care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR wishes to get in touch with 
firm equipped to do a decorating business in all its 
branches; thoroughly experienced to handle fine trade; 
commercialized-executive ability. Available in March. 
Department stores. Address “March,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
WE WOULD like to hear from responsible men and 
women capable of placing fine Oriental rugs, antique 
and modern tapestries. Excellent stock to draw from, 
liberal terms; correspondence invited. H. Michaelyan, 
Inc., 2 West 47th Street, New York City. 
WANTED—POSITION as travelling salesman for 
good, reliable firm; having had twenty years’ experi- 
ence in upholstering and auto trimming would like to 
sell upholsterer’s supplies, auto trimmings, or uphols- 
tered furniture. Best of references given. Address 
Robert H. Young, 403 Oakland Avenue, Grove City, Pa. 
FOR RENT OR LEASE—Third floor of a department 
store in one of the fastest growing cities in Ohio, 
population about 50,000. Floor space 50 x 190 feet. 
Store established twenty years in best location. Store 
entirely remodeled; excellent elevator service. Will 
rent or lease for furniture, carpet, and drapery. Ready 
about August 15. Address “Oppcertunity,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
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INTERIOR DECORATOR with University training, 
supplemented by four years’ practical experience, 
seeks better position. Address “Missourian,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
HIGH GRADE WALL PAPER SALESMAN will 
consider change for 1924. Now covering Central 
States. Eighteen years experience on road; only two 
connections during this period, both factory lines. 
Address “Capable Salesman,” care The Upholsterer. 
TRAVELLING SALESMAN with extensive following 
with department stores and jobbing trade buyers in 
Middle West, is opening Chicago office headquarters; 
would add other lines to present connection. Ruffled 
curtains, scrims, nets, cretonnes; non-conflicting. Will 
employ assistant salesman to cover medium and small 
towns. An excellent opportunity to secure permanent 
and efficient Middle West and branch representation. 
Would give sole attention to line of sufficient impor- 
tance, on strictly commission basis. Address “Chicago 
Headquarters,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SELLING AGENCY for domestic manu- 
facturer of a high grade line of furniture and drapery 
fabrics, for New York City and Eastern territory; 
either on a commission basis or as factors. Address 
“Factors,” care The Upholsterer. 
HEADQUARTERS on Pacific Coast, territory coast 
to Denver, desire additional line. Work well with 
first-class line of cretonne; commission 6r otherwise; 
starting early Spring trip. Address “Well Acquainted,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—A first-class upholstery mattress business, 
located in New York City, doing approximately a 
$30,000 business annually. For terms apply to “Mat- 
tress,” care The Upholsterer. 
ASSISTANT FOREMAN—An excellent future for an 
expert upholsterer, a young man about 35 or less with 
experience and ability to act as assistant foreman in 
the upholstering department of a large industry, super- 
vising the cutting, sewing, and upholstering of medium 
and high-priced, large, overstuffed chairs and couches. 
Write full details as to exact kinds of work done, con- 
cerns worked for, and earning capacity. Give references 
with permission to investigate. Correspondence confi- 
dential. Address “Western New York,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
WANTED—Two first-class decorative salesmen capa- 
ble of planning interior work of all kinds, both 
private residences and public buildings. Apply to Wm. 
A. French & Company, Eighth Street, Minneapolis. 
WANTED—ESTIMATOR for estimating contract 
work, including draperies, upholstering, slip covers, 
painting and decorating, woodwork finishing, carpets 
and rugs. None but first-class men need apply. Address 
\Vm. A. French & Company, Eighth Street, Minneapolis. 
\WANTED—REPRESENTATIVES for the Coast and 
Southern territories for better class lace curtains and 
special order lace work; also carry high class line of 
nets, silk gauzes, and casements suitable for better class 
department stores and decorators. Address “Better 
Class,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—Stone & Thomas, Wheeling, W. Va., de- 
sire the services of a first-class decorator. A man 
who has had thorough experience in medium and high 
class work. This is a permanent position, and a very 
good salary for the right party. Address Stone & 
Thomas, Wheeling, West Va. 
CURTAIN SALESMEN—Boston manufacturer mak- 
ing a popular priced flat and ruffled curtain, is open 
for live representatives covering various territories and 
cities outside of New England. Give age, experience 
and full details. Address “Popular Priced,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED for Pacific Coast territory a line of uphols- 
tery goods, cretonnes, drapery silks, or lace curtains. 
Address “E. G. S.,” care The Upholsterer. 
MAN, 26, live wire, three years’ experience textile 
line, desires sales connection; excellent reference. 
Address “Sales Connection,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—HIGH CLASS DECORATOR and de- 
signer for exclusive drapery department of large 
interior decorating business in San Antonio, Texas. 
Give full particulars in first letter. Address “Dodec,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED SALESMEN wanted to handle on 
commission basis as side ‘line complete selection of 
novelty fringe curtains and drapery silk piece goods. 
Territory, Chicago and the Northwest. Also Southern 
States. Old established firm. Address “Novelty 
Fringe,” care The Upholsterer. 


The Upholsterer and Interior Decorator 





WANTED—Experienced drapery salesman who has 
had experience in buying and selling large contracts. 
Address “Large Contracts” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN with prominent lace curtain house, with 
office in Chicago, could take care of a representative 
line of drapery fabrics, velours, etc., Chicago and North- 
west. Am doing business with all the foremost houses 
in the trade. Address “E. O.,” care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN, 26, capable of assisting executive in 
drapery house, at present connected with prominent 
jobber in curtain and drapery line. Address “Assisting,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
FOREMAN OF UPHOLSTERY WORK-ROOM— 
The services are required of a high-grade man ex- 
perienced in upholstery workroom operations. Applicant 
to qualify must be an efficient manager with a thorough 
practical knowledge of systematic production and 
workroom organization. Give personal qualifications, 
references, and salary expected in first letter. Address 
J. N. McFee, Personnel Manager, Hutzler Brothers Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 
SALESMAN with established trade in Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, Omaha, Kansas City and St. 
Louis territories, wants line of furniture coverings for 
the manufacturing, jobbing and large retail trade on 
commission. Address “Established,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
A WELL KNOWN SALESMAN calling on the New 
York upholstery trade (department stores and dec- 
orators), eight years with present firm, desires to make 
a change. A-1l references; have covered thirty-five 
States (city or road). Only first-class proposition con- 
sidered. Address “Well Known,” care The Upholsterer. 








FOREMAN—DRAPERY WORKROOM 


WANTED—A first-class drapery man to take 
charge of our Drapery Workroom; man must 
have experience in the making of fine draperies 
and have good references) EMERY BIRD 
THAYER CO., Kansas City, Mo. 








FOR SALE 
TO SETTLE AN ESTATE 


William H. Post Carpet Co. 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Established over 40 years 
A carpet, upholstery and wall paper 
business with a prosperous and 
select patronage. 
For particulars inquire of 
United States Security Trust 
Company 
Admr., Estate of William S. Post 
Hartford, Connecticut 








FOR RENT 


Showroom in Los Angeles. Ideal office and 
display space with about one thousand 
square feet. Modern building; low rate of 
‘surance ; in the heart- of the shopping dis- 
trict. Adaptable to upholstery fabrics, fur- 
niture or kindred lines. Inquire Consolidated 
Trimming Company, 27 West 23d Street, 
New York. 











